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UGC warns on 


by Nguio Ciequer 

The maintenance standards of uni- 
versity buildings ore falling, and 
major replacements of property 
built in the 1960s boom is already 
overdue, the University Grunts 
Committee has warned. 

I'* von though the programme for 
new buildings is almost non- 
existent, the universities would still 
need UHUm over the next five years 
for long-term maintenance and 
'A minor works. 

' A report prepared by the Duild- 

• lug Advice Unit of the UGC states 
that in . constant prices an extiu 

• CSIiiti is necessary compared with 
what was spent In the post five 
years. 

Rill ihu report notes that there 


S tas already been a shortfall in both 
uirg-iurm and day-to-day mainten- 
ance work, and that "■ . . the pro- 


tHiriinn -of the estate over twenty 

- years uld decreased sharply from 
195(1 til 1970 hut from then It libs 
und will continue to increase 

- equally sharply with inescapable 
tciiiscquuilces fur the future expen- 
diture needed. The signs ore tfmt 
these consequences have been 
Ignored in the recent past." 

i*' 1 The rcpnrt only spells out wlint 
the universities would need. It 
says nothing about what resources 


might be made . available and in 
the present climate it is unlikely 
that the two would correspond. 

The report is based on a series 
of question nnlres which went to 
universities, which were followed 
up by discussions with staff and 
on-site evaluation by UGC officials. 

Tiie building replacement value 
of the university estate is put at 
sOjite £6,00001. ' /. . 1= 

The report says: ,r Standards of 
day-to-day maintenance are on die 
whole adequate but they are falling- 
There Is evidence of the need for 
major replacements growing signifi- 
cantly during tha next decade and 
so mo work w this nature is already 
overdue. This is the first wave of 
lung-tor in maintenance resulting 

front the building . activity of the 
sixties." 

There is need for a HQ per cpnt 
increase over the pust five years in 
minor works, including tile backlog 
uf work to comply with new legis- 
lation,' and. alterations |n buildings 
due tu tile loss of building pro- 
grammes. 

■ Figures show that during the 
Rubbius boom in the sixties, build- 
ing reached ,a peak . of £20Oin per 
annum. Now we are back to the 
1950 level, with virtually no bulld- 
ing. . ' 


When the figures arc broken 
down they show that there should 
be an increase of 60 per cent in 
spending on residential areas in the 
next five years. Some arrears of 
work, sucii as the wholesale re- 
furbishing of felt roofs at .some 
universities, should already have 
been tackled, says the report. 

Universities also varied ..in. the 
way they approached planning their 
maintenance needl “Some univer- 
sities were able- to produce evidence 
of being aware of the problems that' 
He ahead. For others, the need to 
react to the question nairo had 
stimulated the first systematic con- 
sideration of the future, 

"The impression was gained that 
some universities gave insufficient 
weight to repairs and maintenance 
and that the maintenance .-budget 
was limply that, which .remained, 
after all other ■ interests, wore 
catered foL 

“ Tho subject tends, to be regar- 
ded as something that can bo put 
off until another time : this may be 
true up to a point' but the conse- 
quences of. doing so cannot - be 
Ignored — breakdown or danger, 
damage,- or deterioration that could 
. have been avoided, ■ ultimate total 
expenditure greater than it need 
be.” 
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Dr Kao'ul Franklin, vice-chancellor 
of the City University in London, 
lias put forward a controversial pro- 
posal that academics should work a 
specified number of hours a year 
and that attendance requirements., 
should also be laid down. 

The proposals, which he put for- 
ward for discussion in a letter to 
the local Association of University 
Teachers, have aroused great 
opposition and national officers of 
.the union have been brought in for 
consultation. 

A meeting between staff and Dr 
Franklin ihas been held and talks 
are still continuing..' The policy of 
the AUT is to* resist fixed hours br . 
attendance . bn the basis that . staff 
are required simply to ' spend the 
time necessary -for the proper com- 
pletion of their duties. 

Dr Franklin, wants .agreement on 
norms for teaching loads, and has 
suggested 60-120 hours a year for 
professors, 120-200 for' readers, 200- 
300 for senior lecturers, and 300- 
<100 for lecturers. 

He has proposed a total of 40 days 
annual- leave for holidays, Including 
public holidays and customary days. 
He also wants to discuss “ the 
matter of our forming ah Intellec- 
tual community .and,' therefore, ‘con- 


cerns attendance at the uniir-' 
and availability." Here the 
posal is 160 days a year. 

Dr Franklin says that a def 
of responsibilities would .be 
ally beneficial and bring acade 
into line with academical 
staff. -It would also mean that 
would be more readily "com 
both within and outside tha 
versity. 

Many staff are unhappy with b 
proposals and say that .' 
work cannot fit into rig _ _ 
tables.- Those that carry 
search at home or eleewHeri-'W 
that, attendance requirement* ' 
penalize them. - - - -. .r > 

There is. also opposition. jto 
view that lecturers and ssmor 1 
turers should- be treated dltfert^ 
especially as the AUT waomi 
merge the two grades. / . 

Conditions of service vary a 
some cases because staff wra tt 
ployed before full university 
was accorded, when the ins 
was first the Northampton I? 
nic and then a College of A 
Technology. Represen tativep 
the local and national AUT .. 
to comment, saying It -was ;ol| 
ternal matter. Dr Fx'ariklm,' 
unavailable for comment.' 


Scots’ fight 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent,' . 

The fight td save Scotland’*- 
ented education colleges has 


lit i. si .iii nrwnir'TTiirrwT. a 


ing opposition to the. closures 
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by John O'Leary 

SmdiMu numbers in Iilglier edu- 
cation need not fall despite, the 
latest .round of Government cuts. 
Mr Murk . Carlisle, Secretary of 
Stutc' for Education, ' insisted this 
week. 

Mr Carlisle told the North of 
England Education Conference at 
Carlisle:."! do not accept that a 
relatively small decline in resources 
must he precisely matched by a fall 
in provision. Human Ingenuity -is 
audit that one is never tied to a 
fixed rtiix of buildings, staff, equip- 
ment and other materials to produce 
a ■ given -output of qualified 
students.” 

TUo University Grants Committee 
hud given u lead in proposlng.course 
rationalization and the public sector 
■should be - given equally strong 
advice,' he said. Local authorities 
should -assess the strength and weak- 
nesses -of their, institutions and act 
accordingly,. 

-"if this is done on a basis of 
.collaboration between institutions 
and leads to cooperation between 
- institutions' and across the binary 
. 'line I believe there would-be great 

peace hut in tbe range of academic 
strength of the courses that will be 
:.attarad to, students”, said Mr- 
Carlisle: 

• -He sold later- that there was scope 
ftfr reducing unit costs further', id 
order to- maintain. tbe^preseilMlUm- 


Engineering must poach funds 
if necessary, says committee 


by Robih McKie 
Science Correspondent . ' . 
Resources must be shifted towards 
engineering from other academic 
areus, die steering committee on 1 
engineering education and training 
is to tell the Dcnui-tniopt of Educa- 
tion and Science. 

This iccnnimoudiidan is con- 
tained in a confidential report pre- 
pared by the committee following 
last October's nudunal conference 
bn engineering education. The 
report, which has to bo given -final 
approval by the committee when it 


-The commiEteei chaired by indus- 
trialist Mr Richard Morris, 
considers that this "diver- 
sion " phase would be hope- 
fully short-lived, although signifi- 
cantly it adds that "even when im- 
proved economic circumstances 
allowed . rather greater expenditure 
on higher education, we would wish 
to see a continued emphasis on 
funding for engineering courses". 

Other mojor changes put forward 
Include n substantial alteration to 
the Flunlston proposals Cm 1 revtsiu 
engineering degrees. Sir Monty an 
his committee of inquiry, whic 


engineering should bo of the stan- 
dard and length .we propose." 

On the tliomy question of an 
engineering authority as a watch- 
dog body for the profession, the 
report urges that it be set up with- 
out delay and that Us charter be re- 
inforced by a powerful and inde- 
pendent membership “ seen to have 
the sympathy and support of the 
Government, clear terms of refer- 
ence, and sufficient resources " to 
lead and encourage changes. - 
. This authority would act, in & 
similar fashion to Hie body sub- 
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order to- maintain; tbe^prosejlt Ahm- 
. bets; Both .-universities arid '* j>oiy- 
technic*: had achieved- this In the 
current: iyiatr and he bqlieVad that ■ 
•Mjre, ol4m' cut - in highqr education 
'‘budget! wQhld have little , effect On 
numbers.."' •••■ - v * • ■■ 

■Mr ' Carlisle 1 also revealed that 
talks were under way at the Depart- 
ment .of Education and Science dm 
a hew- management' structure' for 
public sector- higher education. Pro- 
posals could ' emerge within two 
rtwmrfis as 'the second part of the 
Government’s response to the Select 
Committee report on higher educe- 
• . turn. . • ■ ■ • r • 

■ : .---'.Tht , committee’s' projiOsalt for.t 
>ibUqq|i] body for colleges 'hnd poly- 
• teCrmi cs will’ be' ^ vert' longfei* edn- 
sidoratibii -than , the rest of .Hid ' re-, 
port, which' should receive an offi- 
cial reaction before the ehd of th? 
month.-.-' j; • r‘- ■ 

. After.'liit spqecH. Mr Carlisle Was 
accused oF “cant and tmmbu'g?’ by 
Ms i tflck v Harrison, .chairman' of the 
Associauon of Metropolitan , Adtlia- 
.. n ties . .education - committee, for 
appearing at, the .cQtifer^hte .while, 
presiding ovef the destruction of> 
' -.the fiducetlotj Service ih London. 1 ; .. 
;■ Mr tfii'Usld Conceded: JfcfemWfc; 
LopdbAlwpujdTrah^^aiUyril&Bftt 1 . 

of allocation for the 
grant but 9 aid this 
^ JJWd'/.taettwhrestore the balance 

elpre counties. * ■ ’• 


- _ to expect vunvr 

Government -or industry at present 
to provide the extra funds needed 
to boost British engineering edu- 
cation and training. 

“The critical years will be from 
now until the middle of the 
docode ", warns the committee, 
which was sot up to study the edu- 
cational implications of the Finni- 
ston report on the engineering 
profession. 

Funding agencies for universities 
and polytechnics should find ways 
of Increasing money for engineering 
schools “even if this means that 
other departments must temporarily 
reduce their expenditure or forego , 
for a period - some new develop- 
ment of their own"; 


PtO learnsart 
bf diplomacy : ; 

Two; members pf the Palestine 
Liberation 1 Organization have: Bn- 
foiled With a number of -Arab diplor 
mats 6n ; h , pnlque and. controversial 


new degrees— a BEng and an MEng. 
Those would have a common first 
year, although only the top 25 per 
cent of students would take the 
MEug. 

However, the steering committee 
now proposos only one first degree 
course — a four-year BEng which 
would Involve greater engineering 
practice and .management'. . This 
would be followed by a one-year 
postgraduate MEng for BEng gradu- 
ates with personal potential “for 
leading the development of ad- 
vanced technology or senior 
management ”. 

“in recommending longer first 
degree hdrtoltrs . courses, fn 1 engin- 
eering, we neither mean nor. imply 
that all first degroe Courses m 




part-time course being mounted for 
the first time by the Polytechnic of 
Central London. 

' The evening course leads to a 


Speltan. Both are PLO .represerita 


Other students are drawn, from 
! Arab .embassies In the capital and . 
the Libyan 1 People’s Bureau. Out-' 
side ' lesturtjrs hive mcl tided offl-* 



cials' frbin the • Foreign and Com- 
monwealth 1 Office, ahd Lord Chal- 

'forit.':- ' • '- " - . ’• : •' . 

. The balftrice of students, op the 


Contacts, abrpad, but, sopietimes this 
has bpeh tod much, Ip Oue direction. 
It used to have very olds d’ 1 coo tacts 
with Baghdad ’V he said: v . •- 
Last November the ILEA epuca- 
tioh committee expressed' unease at 
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talk about forging links 


engineers. • 

Other proposals outlined In the 
report include calls for; 

• Britain’s -education departments 
to institute an inquiry Ipto tha 
teaching of science and technology 
In schools ; . 

• Criticism of the DBS report, 
A Fratnowork for the Curriculum 
for failing to include a technological 
subject in the core curriculum pro- 
posals j 

• A new major role for the coun- 
try's Science and Technology 
Regional Organizations to promote 
contacts between companies pud 
schools! < . "* ■ 

• The Introduction of simple tech- 
nology teaching at primary schools. 


Councillors to 
demand power 

Local ‘ government . leaders have 
given notitq df their 'indention td 
.demand *■ powerful voice bri any 
new body, the .GoVeratnedt may 
establish to .take over the planning 
of higher . education in " the main- 
tained sector.-. 

- fn a jueirtotdpdum submitted far' 
final afpeoval 1 next week, tlte 
•Council of t Local : 'Education 
AuthoriHex endorses the - call made 
by the . Parliamentary select com- 
jjafttee last October for the creation 
pf a Committee for CoLleges and 
Polytechnics. . ; . 

i 1 The Department of. Edqcatfon and 
- Science is expected to reply to the 
'select coihiriittee report I later this 
■ foontHi, 

-■'.But OLE A. says in its memoran- 
dum . that its ovfn' newly- establishad 
Jileliar education .group; sliould Olay 
a Icey tele : in the establishment 'of 
• tbe now body. : It rejects ttae-MPs! 

' recommend anon for bit independent 
secretavlat and offers to provide -one 
jointly sUttv - tiia- 1 >ES. • 

; The CLEA - 'memorandum also' 
criticizes' the “ excessively narrow " 
vHew. Hio MPs tdolc: o£ r^e Rigionel 
rAHfisoty CPuftcflSi' It refeCts thd 
call for tlielr abolition and says. that 
they provide local authorities with 
g way of assessing regional needs 


trade and. commode.. 

- Local . authority lenders support 
the View of MPs fhata ohielmr pip- 
poitipn of school, leavers ought -..to 
‘ier education, but 
creasp ht student 
on tlie pro* 


Simon Midgley profiles 
the American studies 
professor who is better 
known as the author of 
‘ The History Man 7 


George Orwell 
Iain Wright reviews 
Bernard Crick’s biography 
of Orwell, a revolutionary 
in love with a lost past, 10 


Imagining disaster 
Patrick Parrinder s 
discusses the significance 
of the growing literary 
fashion for apocalyptic 
pessimism, 9 


Humanities awards . 
Ph ilip Thpdyof fersan 
insider’s view of how : . 1 
postgraduate awards in 
the humanities are i 
selected, 8 .5 • 


Minority, enrolment ;i 
Fred Hechinger reports 
op the alarming decline 
in the number of blacks 
Entering America’s 
graduate schools, 4 • 


Small is rich. 

.mfadpite ?^ ton discusses 
tlip ^rhvocdtiye thesis 1 
that ^eneratirin size is an’ 
important ingredient of 
spciaL. well-being, 12 
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Clegg boost for clerical staff 


liy Duviti johbiiis 
Hli' pay rises for university clerical 
staff are likely to be recommended 
in a comparability report to be sent 
to the Prime Minister in the next 
few days. 

Officials expect that tbc report 
by tiic standing commission on pay 
comparability will be published 
around tbe middle of this month. 

Union negotiators arc claiming 
20 per cent on behalf of the 23,000 
clerical and secretarial staff in the 
universities. Last year they accepted 
a 13 per cent offer by llie univer- 
sity employers as an interim step 
and agreed to a change in Lite 
reference dale of the study from 
July, 1079, to July, 1980. 

The reference is one of only 
three still in the bonds of the 
“Clegg commission '* — now chaired 
by Prpfeast>r Sir John Wood — 
following the Government’s decision 
to wind up its activities. 

Tt relates to the Inst pay round 



Professor Sir John Wood : in the 
chnir. . 


before the G per cant cash limit for 
impose il 


negotiations begin later this month. 

According to tho employers' side, 
tUo Claim is for more, thou f>0 per 
cunt. 

How talks are to he handled is 
expected to bo a major issue when 


Staff meet today. 

An exploratory meeting has 
already been held when union repre- 
sentatives outlined their demand 
for two-thirds of average national 
earnings, a shorter working week 
and longer holidays. IE awarded in 
full the present minimum of £54.75 
n week would rise to £81, according 
to calculations based on the letest 
figures, which give the national 
average for men as £122.50. 

The vice-chancellors took the 
opportunity to point out the diffi- 
culties they face — particularly the 
retrospective effect of the G per 
cent cash limit. 

Mr Ron Hayward, secretary • of 
ilic employers’ side of UCNS, said 
it was not true that the claim had 
already been rojectcd. “We have 
merely pointed out the difficulties 
of life— particularly the 6 per cent 
cash limit — and said we would con- 
sult with the universities, 99 is die 
normal case, before making a 
formal response. 1 * 
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Survey on democracy 
reveals divisions 
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When negotiations open it is felt 

,y rises was imposed on tho likely that the universities will of fer 

universities. How talks are to he handled is a straight >.6 cent, Tjitw qre 

University vice- chancellors are expected to bo a major issue when bound to. bo influenced by- tna /.b 
almost certain in reject 11 massive the joint secretaries of the Unlver- per aeltt settlement tor \ local 
iuy claim by mnnu.U workers when xi tics' Council for Nnn-tuacliing authority manual workers. ; 


A survey of 18 departments at Lan- 
caster University reveals that one 
third are democratically run with 
genuine staff participation in 
decision-making. 

Tho rest are divided equally 
am -mg three models : “ centralized * 
characterized by the dominance of 
the head of the department, 
“ devolved bureaucratic ** with some 
decision making delegated, _ and 
“ enlightened paternalism ” which is 
overtly democratic but with residual 
paternalism from senior staff. 

The survey was carried out by 
Ms Janet Finch of the department 
of social administration and a col- 
league on behalf of the Association 
of Scientific Technical and Manag- 
erial Staffs academic group at 
Lancaster. It restricts itself to 
departments and attempts to record 
the way they organize their affairs 
and interpret self government. The 
18 departments constitute about 64 
per cent of total staff. 

Fifteen of the departments had 
provision for staff meetings and 
stuff student committees, and three 
merely had tho latter. Some depart- 


ments promote the staff student 
committee as their main decision- 
making body, while others treat It 
os quite peripheral, although the 
former may not necessarily differ 
greatly in practice in terms of real 
power. 

According to the survey, niost 
departments accepted that budgets 
should be open for discussion and 
there was division over whether 'die 
discussion should be general ' or 


decision-making. 

One of the issues most UkeJjf to 
cause contention was access td "Vec- 
tetarial time. In four departments 
die question of research typing 
caused trouble.' “Where peojila 
cannot get work done,’ this 38etns 
mostly not to be raised openly ia 
meetings : they resort tb bebind-the- 
back grumbles, or confrontations 
with head of department. 

"Annoyance is generated where 
an agreed scale of priorities is 
ignored in practice, or where cer- 
tain Individuals are favoured, for 
whatever reason (eg where tore- 
. taries can be “ chatted up " to do 
work, this puts women staff af con- 
side ruble disadvantage), 11 


Plea to safeguard universities 
in overseas aid changes 


k\ 
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hy John O'Leary 

Any reorganization of ucndemic uid 
must • include watertight safeguards 
if itytcr-univer*iiy colkihoratinn is 
not fa dfcappeur completely. Mr 
Richard Griffith 1 ), the funner direc- 
tor of tho Intcr-Un [varsity Council 
for Higher Education Oversea^, has 
warned. 

In an article hi the latest edition 
of Higher Education, Mr Griffiths is 
strongly critical of the Government's 
current aid policies and warns of 
' the ‘possible consequences of U mar- 
aud the British 


er between the 


£SX 


seqin 

1UC 


The divisions within educational 
aid up to now mean the British 
Council and the Overseas Develop- 
ment • Administration have the 
greatest expertise in and sympathy 
with activity outside the universi- 
ties, Mr Griffiths claims. In 0 new. 


two councils would eliminate dupli- 
cation of provision and would be 
advantageous ns long as two major 
preconditions were met, says Mr 
Griffiths. 

Ono would be a gunrantee from 
ministers that good qualify universi- 
ties in selected developing countries 
would continue to' bo supported 
through direct collaboration With 
British Institutions. The second 
would be thu establishment of the 
IUC as an autonomous unit with 
its own budget con I rolled by repre- 
sentatives of universities, poly- 
technics and Government. 

. “ Without some prospectus on 
these lines, aid to developing coun- 
try universities and ; ^systematic 
British Inter-univurslty collabor- 
ation with them will, surely dla with 
the. disappearance of, the .IUC", 
writes , Mr Griffith?. 41 The main- 
tenance of the present unsatisfac- 
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rationalised ,qrgaqizatian, luilversi-- lory, position Is now imppsm^le; Wo 
ties Would rheteforo .carry ! little- must hope that, the ot-gadiiatlonal 
influence arid their work abroad reconstruction about to bo under- 
would be unlikely, (q survive far taken, la Whitehall will, pot proye 
into the decide in xariar: cohered* jfatal ", :• I > ; . ; f , J F • ' 

fashion. Higher Education, , Vol 9, No 6,- 

Some form of union between the Elsevier. 

OU increases hardship fund 

•The 1 Open 1 University's, hardship 
fluid Is being increased by nlore 
tbWhtWrd to help students feeing 
■e SO percent fee .glee, ; 

. Tie university li alio attending population. The number opting 1 to 
ft* ®wor pajfmgms- scheme. Students,* pay fees by Instalment rose* from 
. who WW out of their awn packets, 800 . la 5*000. ■ \>v ■ . 

>. vriR w able to 1 do so m six equal in. . the same, period’ the ■ amount 
jEewlmenw instead. Of four. ■ . given out of the fund rose from 

«... --* * '“1 that tuition £99,000 to £145,000,. This year ,1 the. 

to £98 -neat budget >ia £217,000 which reflects 

. - . , 9* the ; new the, 0\l*s dpep concern, about the 

yew- Summer school, fee* hew fee level end Its foera about 
: will be kept dovfh to ,£75 Inetoail or . widespread drop onts,: :- 
-tbfe. . £R1 recomraemied . by :* tho ; Only 'about lO pei; Ceht of appll- 
' The . Department^ of cqutstdthe Inna, who, are subject 

, Education ; *ml y- Science, Which ter a means test are unsuccessful. 
.. directly, .funds, tb« 0U. told * tbo A university spokesman said 1 “ We 
■j unlvertdy ..Jeat i it* «5m annual taaw> dever. had to turn down any- 

one whti was obviously in need. 


1 During the lest 18. months 1 the 
number of OU students applying to 
the . hardship fund has risen from 
2,778 to 3^568 which*#* about. 6 per 
rent elf the. total undergraduate 


■ ..The, fees.: rise .nwtatis tJi 
: fees to up from £67. to 
:• month *t the stmt of 


grant wonl^be reduced by U-36un 
it yea? ijfc, the ^mumptbm J ' 


There . has always 


.. in 

1 w-»- r— -w--., fnw« \ . **«a . been . enough 

: fees above the inqney in the budget; to cover, all 

of inffmbod^ V , ; i those, ^applicants i, who . met ^the 

'• - L . TThm .hvMige student lakid*' tiro , criteria.” .-j 
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,,Of ttrqia who applied to the fund 
laat 'irear, 47 JW 1 jeont.. were 
;out on low 


yet 


;19. 


Mi m Be meU^ ^ .crtKjftSi*re'\ per cent . were unemployed and A 
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Association of . Science Education president ' Sir Denis Rooke 
(left) talks with Professor J. , J. ‘ Thompson, chairrian df the 
association, and Jenny Selfe, Information officer for tile British 
, tins Corporation, at the British Gas stand at- the association'^ 
annual meeting at Warwick University. 

. 1 ’ '1 . «• • . * • ' . • « 

Teach science arid stop division 
of Britain, says gas chairman ; 

byRobln McKie . . 

Science Correspondent 
One of die greatest danger^ facing 
modern society is resistance to tech- 
nological change based on fear, Sir 
Ofttis Rpoke, chairman of British 
Gqs Warned in .his presidential • 
address to the Association for - 
Science Education annual meeting 
at. Warwick University this weak. 

Ir was. crucial that Britain' shbuld' 
avoid becoming a divided society in 
which highly speciaLfye4 sdentific 


be 


of thought whidi can 
lied In a variety 1 of situations 



powers 

applied _ 

which are, not overtly Scientific 
ho. stated, rt In- industry, we cgn 
teach the scientist the ,art of man- 
aaemen'L but It is . more; difficult 
to teach the graduate in .business 
the practice of. chemical analysis.” . 
The Association: was . also-told* by 

Mr Fe ‘ 

the B , 
was", givli _ 

that.Bt least g^Ojnl should be -a pent 
ovOr thA Maptwo yeari .to ■ improve 
educational systems based; on new 
technologies and computers. 

We need,, money : now ' •• f dr 
.... teachers, to learn how. to use. ithe 
rate. • . ■ , ; : ;. • .j .; tools we have got today and money 

sfaotd ^ cn,s 0r 6 u ^ tliat sclen c e for the devaloomehl: of teachiug 

general tecVnofonlc ‘ ' ' ° ” ' f6undation 

teHect 


by Olga Wot j as ■ 

Scottish Correspondent - ' ’ 

Glasgow and Strathclyde universi- 
ties are collaborating in a naw' ven- 
ture -which could lead to advance! 
jn clinical pharmacy and improved 
chemotherapy for cancer patients. 

. . With aiwards totalling £110,000 
oarer the next live years from the 
Cancer. Research Campaign, Glas- 
gow and . Strathclyde have made,. » 
min* . appointment, the first of its 

kind dn the two universities. 1 , - f - 

Dc 'James Stuart has been ap- 
pointed simultaneously .49 Stratn- 
Clyde's department of pharceutia 
and Glasgow’s department of clln*- 
cal oncology, 'ill*: dual epppaot- 

K : oa Iqclurer will- strengthen the 
between . physicians .•M 
phaipinclsts in their search for mpf« 
effective drug formulations fqt; JM 
treatment of cancer patients. > • - - 
Dr Stuant, in aBsoois-tiort: 
professors from Glasgow andjotfew-' 
Clyde, is now investigating new p<u- 
sibillties in phatmaeoklnetics jdllpn 


is the prepaiwtion of new.'dtiif 
formulations dn exact dosages that ; 
can he. delivered. to precise ar^ss or 
patient’s body with die minimum 0 ’ - 
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Scottish 
orchestra finds 
a 




general technological awareness, but of .a i pormenaat education ; System 
to. ‘provide i a telle c tu®!' ^ti tnujstlon.': ‘ -that mlghtbe the key it6', Industrial 
; ,; h .SeIcdtinc stpdy aovalope JoglcqL’. suceasd 4jt ^.ysa'rfi’i.tlme.:;^ . 
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’K'm^ fdiirtdatiqn 1 Mt ikiafr Issues,- The -group- agree!' to • tnirgo 
Iflh'ed;- tblt&omtfe tho BgamlniiiUjh- y^h (he more'; recent Foundation 
of r’wlUM : In ; - highfr 1 ediicartoij- Study M Valuer in Higher 

Wvo^Clirtidw: ppripw ” ' 
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... 1T . wbrk : , of : --both 

. „ .... lUihar Edjn ; s elude, as * th e:» ifi rtt-. cnMf pian/ Pro 


The ' BBC . Scottish- SympHoW 
Orchestra, threatened with extuK: 
tfon earlier, this year. as- a result. or 

8 BO cutbacks^ is 'to [become Stiril n l.. 
niversito’s orchestra in residence _ 

; When ft seemed that the orcbesw* 
woudd' be axedi the iinlversicrt »■*., 
Robert ‘Arts : Gentre offered it* 
homel,but following a )?ubllc..ouOT , 
the BBC Subsequently agreed* Wit* ' 

^Veixt. flessioh . {he orchestra JjjJ 

give '--fortnightly concerns dyM.. 
c tlrUtrg s two^cUiesters., vtiiicb: 
iibrQadcqsf ,on Radio « ,' £ 
RatMp Three. The.orchartra^l 
wqrk closely, with Stirling s • 
department.; with occasional .letouw 
ftom : the Conductor and. MaWR. ■ 
cdhrductor, • : and !-visits from: . 

ensembleS Of orchestral 1 W ■ 

. .The.-MaCi Rdb'ert's . director,; MJ 
Alan Warmion. edd the c , oS f, °^3 1 

^ ^ would' 

come out i of .Jta hdruial academw; 

budget...:,;^.;;' 

-'iTheye 
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larger 



by Paul F lather 

Polytechnics and colleges are facing 
cuts considerably larger than those 
suggested in the recent Government 
announcement on spending f-*ns 
for 1981-82, 

The Advanced Further Education 
(AFE) pool was reduced by 4 per 
cent from last year’s figure, but in 
'fact local education authorities will 
receive £7Qm less than they asked 
for to finance higher education in 
their colleges. 

This means that all l.e.a. claims 
from the AFE pool fixed at £4 18.8m 
at November 1980 prices have been 
scaled down proportionately to 
allow fur the £70m (13 per cent) of 
over-bidding. 

About £ IO 111 of over-bidding was 
“ disullowud " immediately beenusu 
it fell foul of the new regulations 
which prevent authorities from 
claiming from the AFE pool on the 
basis of unit costs higher than the 
, a vertigo of the last two years. 

Overall l.e.u.s should expect a net 
fall in their income from thu pool 
of just under 10 per cent. This is 
mudo up nf the 4 per cent Govern- 
ment squeeze and a projected 5 per 
cent increase in income from oilier 
sources. 

. In fact there are wide variations 
in the. amount of money received 
; by k authorities who support poly- 
'techmes as compared with lost year. 
Manchester, Sheffield, North Staf- 
fordshire, Brighton, and Birmingham 
appear among the main losers at 
this stage all receiving at least 
eight per .cent less this year in real 
terms. 

The full comparison between the 
allocution for 1981-82 with the 
allocation in 1980-81, admittedly a 
rogue year, at the same November 
1979 price base, is showh in the 
attached table. 

The figures however do hot' show 
that at least three of these, autho- 
rities appear to have received about 
E2m less than thoir first estimates. 
These pro Barking, Kingston, and 
Klrklees, all of whom support poly- 


technics already experiencing severe 
cash problems. 

Most l.e.a.s arc reluctant to com- 
ment at this stage. But Burking has 
mude clear North East London 
Polytechnic will not receive extra 
support from rate income in the 
future. If the polytechnic has not 
Simply “ overbid " to benefit its 
currciir cashflow, it will have to 
trim spending by £2m next year. 

But tile picture is not as bleak as 
First suggested. Tho re-introduction 
of the rolling process of accounts 
will eveu uut major discrepancies. 
There are two stages for adjust- 
ments, in Junuary 1982 in the light 
of estimated expenditure and in 
January 1983 in the light of actual 
expenditure. 

Authorities will also get Increased 
income, on average abdut 5 per 
cent, from the higher fees paid by 
overseas students and from higher 
catering charges they will introduce 
tHis year. Both itams are offset 
against the full in real income from 
the pool. 

The DL-purtniiMii of Education and 
Science plunnud for a 25 per cent 
fall in overseas student numbers in 
the maintained sector, nor far short 
of the suggested actual full of 29 
per cent. 

Under the new rules local autho- 
rities know that In thu end the 
maximum gap allowed between 
actual expenditure und net ■ pool 
income, including any suvittg in 
pool contributions, cannot exceed 
the value of lp rate levy. 

' What l.e.a.s have got this year Is 
a more equitable system ironing out 
discrepancies ut the cost of greater 
uncertainty at the Initial stages nf 
exactly how much is available for 
spending. 

Good news for l.e.a.s who felt 
particularly hard done liy when the 
pool . was arbitrarily capped last 
year is that Dr Rhodes Boysnit, 
under Secretary fur higher educa- 
tion, has not ruled out adjustments 
at the outturn stage (January 1983) 
next, year if l.e,a.s make convincing 
claims. . 


Polytechnic spending cuts 1981-1982 (all figures In £ni). 
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Inspectors call for review of 
postgraduate teacher training 


Researchers warned on animal tests 


by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent' 

University groups and other 
reccui'clicrs involved in animal 
experiments arc 10 be warned tu 
take careful measure* against nuk- 
ing it unnecessarily obvious they 
are involved in such work. In h 
letter to' nil scientists supported 
by its funds, the Medical Research 
Council is to suggest moves such as 
removing “animal house" signs 
and whitewashing tanks containing 
live species thnl could be seen by 
passers by. 

The development follows the 
recent ottacks by militant anti- 
vivisectionlsts on the homes of 
senior scientists in Oxford, Cam- 
bridge and Loudon who were be- 
lieved (0 have been involved in 
experiments on live animals. - 


The incidents arc also to be 
Followed up by the Association of 
University Teachers which is giving 
legal advice to one of its members 
involved in the attacks about the 
possibility of bringing out uu in- 
junction against those responsible 
for damage to the scientists’ cars 
and homes. 

A spokesman for die MRC said 
they were taking the attacks very 
seriously and while they were not 
suggesting that scientists obscure 
what they were doing, there was no 
point in advertising for possible 
vandalism and damage. 

The an tl-vivisectio uists respon- 
sible lor the incidents are demand- 
ing a change in legislation which 
controls experimenting on animals. 
University groups are already sub- 
ject to restrictions. Apart from 


vetting by departments und research 
councils who fund them, scientists 
must be licensed and their lab- 
nr.urn-ies registered and ure also 
liable to sudden Hume Office 
.Inspections 

However,, current attempts to 
amend legislation nre unlikely to 
prove successful. One Bill, put for- 
ward in the House of Commons, lias 
already failed mid although another, 
m esc p, ted by Lord Hdlsbury, in the 
House of Lords, recently received 
a second reading, the Guv eminent 
has indicated it will not buck it in 
futvre. 

Instead, it will wait until 1982 to 
bring in its own legislation when 
the Council af Europe drafts its 
fiiiHl convent ion on the protection 
of experimental animals. 

Leader, page 23 
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•\by jPairicia SantiuelU 

.-r A call for an urgent rBviewi Of how 
(^oitgradubte, .- teacher ■- 1’ training . 

■Iffe 

Her. Majesty's Inspectorate. 

' ,'' riril» ; iJUcussion paper on the-Post- 
Rrnauite'i Certificate 1 of 1 Education 
in the Public Sector, MMI points; 
out. that although the numbers of 
now teachers will : decline as. a re- 
soitj’of falling r61l6, , the .10,000 oi ■ 

• S'’ completing' PGCE courses - each 
■ year will be 1 a vital souree oF :ne^y , n 
• i^oas; ■ ‘i: K . 'J ■ ... ; I •: : /• j 

'•;*! ;Ai fbvibw, 'the inspectorate .'ipy|9;: 
would .ensure 1 fhat thesp: students 1 
; wore adequiitelv prepared, partlcur , 
larW. in the. light of financial' com 
? h'B'.'rts Whlcji fadiiCq : thh likelihood 
.- of aiiy .expsiiilon in : the;mductipn 
• and j In-serWcB iprogreTnriie,!- ahd the „ 
'. limUbtions of' a* 1 professional tralii- 
-i'litft course laatitig.no morp tliaii 35., 
: : .•weaka.;!' - ... 

,. :SiyfI; ide.q tifidti . ! lliree : ritaj or bb* : 
Mcttyes.' Institutions should-,' boon* 
v •* pgat-dlug FGpE Courses, ' > -The 1 first'.. 
ancl^tiibst important was: t6 : produce 
ths right balance of pripiary, middle. - 
.i isecftrtdarj;' teachers and. . 
;. J oE Special is tsin differ el? tciuTic'ulBr ■ 
Ureas. * / j : - -.V'- : ■ % . 

l.> ..-Tbe two :k*ther .bbjeciiveit - were 


seen Ss equipping- new erifranta to 
make .an .effective contribution tb 
teaching in schools and the develop- 
ment jmd encouragement pf profes 



oT tea chi 11 

However, HMI warns that to 
achieve, these objectives; institu- 
tions offering FGCJB courses Will 
need to apply their resources In the 
most efficient and effective way. 

' 1 The -paper which was bdsed on a 
sbrvfy vbf 18. ^teachibB ' trammg 
ijjstiiuuons carried 1 1 Out ! • during! 
1876/77 and ,a poUfference pn the 
findings in' early 1980. .also high: 
lights 'the imbalance In, .the degree 
quail ficatib ns = Of .PGCE entrants. : .■ 

.■ rFIndingy indicated ■ that: only 30 
per : cont' ol students . planning tb . 
teach in secondary schoqls and obly 
12 per -cent of those trajnlr)B for 1 
primary work held - a ' dearea in 
science :and mathematics. However, 
these haye -been-, somewhat over- 
taken by nit improvement ib reetdit- 
mant to the PGCE . especially; In the . 
shortage > areas.i l In‘ 'aUtubiq -V1980, 


T.780 students, entolled- on: 1 matbe- 
matice - «nd / physical r sciences 
‘Courses, 4S per cent up on the- pro. 
viouS : year- • Y 1 '•* 

PGCE. in the ■ Public Sector : .Art 
MML ' diseu5iiQ0 Viipar (airaifa&ie 
free frbm the DUS). . . 



Channel four 
chief puts 
adults first 

by Charlotte Barry . 

Education fori adults! will dpmlnnto 
education prngranimos on ITV’.s 
Channel Four, according to its 
newly-appointed senior education 
editor.- .. ; >■ t , . 

Professor Niotni •' Mclntosl 
(above), professor of applied social 
research at the Open University 
since 1969, is one of . three Senior 
progfanimb editors air the riew 
channel whose appblntnientstwere 
announced this week. 1 • •• ' 

Professor McIntosh, who is also 
a member of the Advisory Council 
for Adult and Continuing Education 
a itd chilVmah of th(6 'Hptionali Gas 
Consbmer Council, said her specific 
responsibility will be “ the ' broad 
canvas of the education‘of adults' 1 . 

the new channel 
in a major Way 
traditionally been 
done in schools. My retpit is every-: 
thing other than that ", she said. . 

“There is already a lot of very, 
good work ip education for schools 
on television. It It better to com-; 
piemen t what is going, on lu other 
places rather Lhan be in Competition 
with it *\ she added.. • • 

■ The . Independent - Broadcsstin 
Authority has already committed 1 
per cent, or seven hourb a iveele to 
educotlon pi'ogramnt.c^ oh Channel 
F.mir, some at: peak vie.wlug times 
lh . the eireniiig. .Added .to 
: this couV 


’'‘I- don't See 
being involved 
with what has 


as 


JTV . output 

'hours, a week : of; programmes: pro- 
viding ,. education for adi|lts— 
representing more than three time^ 

whole pattern of education ' broad- 
casting Is likely to be diversified to 
Include 'vocational, gerlurnl and 
j'bcreariortal areds of adult ahd cdu 
tlmuiig • education. vTIiiii * could 1 ' In 
elude major - programmes with fn 
formal educational iCOU^eausuoK 
iCipiitsarton - or "Life -on Earth 
' *f One ' of our'.i mein pi'ablbras Is 
pot malting ft educational , in . tlib 
formal sense for pbpplo.who.jRre put 
off: byv • cduciiticin,* 1 . Professor 

McIntosh said. ^‘fWe oro nor going 
tb gftt to them by lobellvng .it edu- 
cation Slid forcing 'it .--down their, 
throats." ■/ ■> ■ . .j 

■1' Single broadcasts, mav be ebqed 
-bt tite public in .their uiiferem. roles 
.a?. parent, consumer, small business- 
ownei- Or trade : unibpist . iiv an 
attempt io .ralsu' die Ibvel, of social 
and political. ' understatitiing iatiiong 
adults. Another challenge wllb be 
1 lookuig at bow; to sfi if t traditional 
attitudes; to . ethnic, minorities, race 
And women, . = v : ‘ ) 
: Sojine broadcasts mpy >be,s.mflde 
in. tandem with printed- material mu 
•courses, ruu by local -ootieg'es. 1 . ; 


TUC acts to keep voice 
on governing bodies 


by David Jobbms 
The TUC is to tighten up its 
internal procedures to make sure 
its voice on polytoi.il nic und college 
governing bodies is not weakened. 

Shaken by the lass _ ourly lost 
summer of a sent on Oxford Poly- 
technic's hoard af gnverniirs, it is 
tolling regional councils and county 
associations to act quickly when 
invitations to supply nominees arc 
received. 

There was criticism lust year that 
the TUC’s south oust regional 
council hud delayed in forwurding 
the name of its nominee in Oxford. 
Rut officials arc angered that a 
highly qualified local trade union 
candidate was passed over in 
luvour nf the leader of a non- 
uffiliatcd union. 

Governors elected Mr Maurice 
Williuius, president of the British 
Transport Officers' Guild and a 
member of the Managerial, Profes- 
sional and Staff Liaison Group 
economic committee. He joined a 
second governqr belonging to an 
MP and SLG union — the Association 
of Polytechnic Teachers. 

Trade union officials fear that 
oilier institutions may fallow the 
exumple of Oxford, wljlch revised 


its instruments nf government to 
delete a rcforoiice to the TUC and 
require only consul tali mu with 
“ appropriate associations " lief oro 
appointing industrial governors. 

** The regional council will be 
nmking quite sure that when future 
■vacancies fur trade union governors 
at Oxford arise, names are put for- 
ward very speedily,'' a TUC spokes- 
person said. 

Tho TUC is also to try 10 intro- 
duce a better back-up service far Its 
nominees on govern ing bodies, many 
of whom it admits are “outsiders" 
uilfumilmr with the issues they may 
face and the decision-making pro- 
cesses involved. 

" Many are not aware of exactly 
what governing bodies’ functions 
are or how 10 find their way through 
aiU’iidas", the spokesperson added. 
“They need to be given mare back- 
ground information and to be more 
aware of the likelv issues so {hat 
lliey can be more effective In repre- 
senting 1 he interests of the trade 
union moveniont.” 

In conjunction with unions with 
members iti the polytechnics and 
collages, the TUC is to examine the 

E ossibility of more systematic 

riefings for its nominees. 


Two-way traffic needed with 
third world, conference told 


by Hilary Wllce ..... 

University interchanges . between 
the developed ,and developing 
wnrld$ hi dst become a. twoAvuyl f low , 
if the present era of international 
aid is to give way to greater co- 
operation and equality, 

. Eighty per cent of , all students 
now travelling abroad, to study 
move- from the underdeveloped 
south to the ; developed, -north. Tbe 
reverse traffic, consists.- almost 

entirely of 'teachers' and experts. 1 • 

“But there, is a 1 greit deal of 
expertise In developing) countries 
which could be highly relevant, to 
the United' Kingdom ' experience ", . 
Professor .Peter Williams, bead of j 
the department of. education in 
developing countries, at the. Insti- 
tute 1 off ■, Educations -London Univer- 
sity, told a 'Bristol. Conference this 
week. . | 

. Britain was now looking at Stu-. 
deur : loans and graduate taxes, but 


10 years ago Ghana was struggling 
With questions of hoW tti finance 
higher education,. -• < . 

More British students needed to 
be ' encouraged '• to study . abroad. 
Abo.uc 120,000 overseas students 
study' in Britain ftt present, ' blit 
only about 20,000. British students 
arc studying abroad,. und many of 
these " rattier ' suspocL*' 

academic status. 

' One way institutions in develop- 
ing countries could build' their 
reputations would be to turji them- 
selves' Into international centres 'of 
scholarship; ' atti'acting '-students 
from all parts of the world; Profes- 
sor Williams suggested.' 

. His remark? opened a three day 
conference) on : the' educational im- 
plications of the Brandt Gommis- 
sion- VepbVt, organised by' the Centre 
*or .Overseas Studies, at the.TJniver- 


ii- >1. ■ 


Unit presses for FE exam 


•The ' Government •' should gently 
ImrodtiCe a -ilatibnally validated 
exanv For one-year furthet' education 
cpiir^es i without, waiting to . s«Je If 
this ttfri bd suiiul>ly. adapted to the 
school Sector, the Furthet' Educa- 
tion Unit attached to the Uepart- 
nient of Education and Science. ^aid 
-tiiift: week. - • . 1 ;! i , «i • j 
• .’ Tho unit was . rop lying' to the 
Government consultative tlDcikmem 
on 16-18: eXratus, pact of which is 
based bn Its 1 ' own proposals for b 
new 17-plus curricLiUiui framework 
as flutllned in tbe Basts for Choice 
report. .■ :•'! > • ■ 

jt i fe^rs t-hnr the Goveiiiment’s 
decisidtt :.to bring seb obis and col- 
l ,logeij , .'. tOBether ; oil > tiia . l^sua of 
17-plus Examinations will. delay; solv 



jfebort:, : '/ . . . L j .j.-.- 

^splmol >, reavers* . unable for a 
variety 6f reasons-tjo choose or enior 


omployment are lii creasing ' h 
further education ibut ‘are still, coil 
, fronted with a Confusing plothoi; 
of dOiiWes. The; solution of rational 
ImLioji - dnd nailoiial ceitificstipi 
< offered by a Basis for Choice is oni 
which the further education sysicn 
is apxious to implement as quickl 
asjios&ible *\ iaid thu unit-. 

The unit is worried, that t)i 
phr&lse " pre- vocation nl examitn 

'. tiow as used jin t-ho . cpnsnltutiv 
■ document could be ( seen tq. imp! 
ft couvoqtiunol - oxam|iiarion, . whir 
would , Prevent, the' .adoption of.' 
'* profile, concept regarded as u 
d&sotitlal cqipppaCnt of aiiy 17 plu 
cortificaijoti. 

On the lair'nductiqn of an hitei 
j mediate ;, level oxaininatipn "wort 
, about half tin, A. level, the uplt sfiv 
' tlia^. supports ...broadening, th 

' tidupaiipn of those undertaking 1 
levels but bfijluvcs that . whqiove 
. 1 . for til' tills takes, * it slionTd respoo 
' to the transitlaxi to. working life. 
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Papyrology expert 
receives knighthood 


North American News 


Minority enrolments take a dip 


l»y Paul Pint her 

Councillor Angela Rum bold, Sir 
Michael Swann, Ur Harry Kay, uud 
Mr John Wordle, aro familiar names 
Irani higher education circles who 
figure prominently in the New 
Year luniours list released last week. 

One of Lhe more interesting 
awards goes to Professor Eric 
Turner, who was professor of 
pupyroWy at University College, 
London, front 1050 to 1978, for ser- 
vices to scholarship. 

Professor Turner, who receives a 
knighthood, lias compiled a number 
of important catalogues of pnpyri, 
wldch os he explains in a book nn 
how to edit your own finds, include 
skins, parchments, vellums, 
herds and even wooden boar., 
notablo work of his is Greek 
Manuscripts of the Ancient Worhl. 

Other academics recognised in- 
clude rrofessor Hugh Seton-Watson, 
professor of Russian history at the 
School of Slnvonik and East Euro- 
pean Studies in London, sinco 1951, 
and Dc Peter Storle-Pugh, fellow of 
Wolf son Cnllcfio. and lecturer in vot- 


committoc, Rnd until recently chair- 
man of the Council of _ Local Edu- 
cation Authorities, receives a CBE, 
as does Dr Ilnrry Kay, vice- 
chancellor of Exeter University, 
who also sat on the ill-fatecl Oakes 
committee. 

Other CBEs go to ProFessor 
Geoffrey Dawes, director of the 
Nuffield Institute for Medical Re- 
search since 1948 ; Mr Michael 
Brock, a historian and since 1978 
warden of Nuffield College, Oxford : 
and Mr Geoffrey Drain, general 
secretary of the National an-d Local 
Government Officers union which 
has 13,000 members in universities. 

Professor Alan Gcmmell, lecturer 


biology at Keele University between 
1950 und 1977, gets an QBE, as does 
Miss Gwcnncth Ricltus, director of 
education for the London borough 
of Brent since 1971, who was 
ousted from the Commission for 
Racial Equality lost year. 

There are no n war as for the poly- 
technic sector, but Mr Frederick 
Tyc, director of the north west man- 
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from Fred M. Hechinger 

NEW YORK 

The number of minority students 
entering graduate school has de- 
clined sharply in the current aca- 
demic year. This means that affir- 
mative action in hiring of college 
and university professors— already 
at low ebb— will be in serious 
trouble five years from now, jeopar- 
dizing even the modest gains in the 
representation of blacks and mem- 
bers of other minorities on the 
nation's college teaching staffs. 

Stanford University reports that 
minority enrolments in master's 
and PhD programmes this fall 
dropped more than 50 per cent be- 
low last year’s, from 87 to 37. Asian 
students are the only minority 
group whose numbers continue to 
increase in graduate studies nt Stan- 
ford and elsewhere. During the 
same period, minority students en- 
tering the professional schools— 
business, law ond medicine — 
increased slightly, from 72 to 77- 
Unless minority enrolment In 

t raduate schools can be raised, 
tan ford’s president Donald Ken- 
nedy said last wook, “ We are mort- 
gaging our future supply fof 
minority faculty] and also are not 
giving the gradually increasing num- 
ber of minority undergraduates the 
kind of guidance and example wo 
owe them ”. 

Mr Kennedy's concern was 
rppeated by academic spokesmen 
from coast to coast, A spot check 
showed that Stanford’s experience 
represents a nationwide trend, at 
least as somo of the leading research 
universities that train many of the 
most - talented future college 
teachers. For oxample, at the Unl- 
• vorsliy of Michigan, black, Hispanic 
and Americon Indian graduate 
school enrolment declined from 594 
in 1978 to 551 in 1979 and 453 
in the current academic year. 

The University of California at 
Berkeley reports a decline from. 712 
in 1979 to 649 this year. At Prince- 
ton, where minority enrolment had 
risen in 1979, to 219 from the pre- 
vious year’s 180, it is down to 165 
this year. Harvard’s Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences reports 
that it has only nine newly enrolled 


minority students this year, com- 
pared with 21 last year and 22 in 

Yale seems to stand out as one 
of the few institutions that have 
not been slipping, apparently, at 
least in part, as a result of us 
highly respected master s pro- 
gramme in Afro-American studies. 
Minority enrolment in graduate 
studies at Yale has risen from 49 
in 1971 to 115 in the current year, 
and hns held steady in tho past 
four years. 

But overall there is general agree- 
ment on the reasons for the 
decline: Graduates of the > profes- 
sional schools in law, medicine ana 
business expect lucrative careers, 
while much recent news about 
academic salaries and positions 
available is discouraging. 

However, many experts feel that 
students may ba misled by fore- 
casts that fall to take Into account 


probable changes in hiring In the 
next decade. Many professors who 

S ot tenure in the 1950s will retire 
y the end of the 1980s, 

Graduate school deans complain 
that cuts in support by the Federal 
Government and the foundations 
have contributed to the drop in 
minority enrolments. They see 
little hope for improvement. Ray- 
mond B. Anderson, assistant dean 
of Columbia University’s Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, said 
the most highly qualified 'students 
go Into the professional schools, 
which offer more subsidies from 
Washington. 

Black students, moreover, are not 
encouraged bv the university s 
past record. George Frenkel; dean 
of Columbia's graduate faculties, 
calls that record 44 very, very bad . 
Only a handful of blacks are found 
on Columbia’s junior faculty of 
about 200. Henry ' Rosovsky, dean 
of the faculty of arts and sciences 
at Harvard, said: “The pool of 
black PhDs was increasing for a 
while but now is way down.” • ■ 
A study undertaken by Harvard 
shows the gravity of the situation. 
Of. the 24.235 Phfis awarded nation- 
wide in 1974, only 447 were earned 
by blacks. After subtracting those 
subsequently employed in govern- 
ment, business and non-academic 


research, very few are left for 
academic careers. The 1979 figures 
show only 612 new black PhDs 
available to be hired by tho 
country’s 2,500 colleges and univer- 
sities. . , 

Suzanne Lipsky, director of 
Harvard's Office of Student Afairs, 
said the phrase “ maximizing my 
opportunities ” dominates black 
undergraduates' discussion of their 
academic- planning. Many, she 
added, say they think they should 
go into law school or business 
administration " regardless of what 
■their real interests are”. Under- 
standably, she added, such practical 
attitudes get support at home. 

Mrs Lipsky regretted that “not 
much Information Is given to 
students about what the picture 
might be In seven years, especially 
for minorities ”, Last year’s decline, 
she said, was not only in numbers 
but in quality— iu part because 
black students, she said, rarely 
develop a close relationship \vith 
their professors and are often 1 re- 
luctant, or not assertive enoughj to 
establish such relationships. 

Explaining why Yale resists the 
trend, Robert E. Bunselmeyer, 
associate dean of the Graduate 
School said : "We have been assist- 
ing minority students to go 1, to 
graduate school for 16 years. ! Hr 
added that what has been done M 
far da not enough, “ especially cod:' 
sidering the progress in black 
undergraduate enrolment ”. 

He said 'it was understandable 
that disadvantaged students make 
"pragmatic choices.” Five years .for 
a PhD naturally seems a Long time., 
But he said : " What I'm afraid of Is ' 
that we may lose a generation of 
minority scholars.” . .. 

Like his colleagues elsewhere,, 
Dean Bunselmeyer said progress m. 
minority graduate enrolment 4 
closely related to faculty attitudes., •. 
"By and large”, he said, ‘real 
success in recruiting depends on 
individual faculty members. Wo. 
have about 15 ov 20 professors who 
have made special efforts, its 
something we must keep working at, 
to keep alive the progress we m«». 
earlier.” \ 

@ New York Time* Now* Service. f 


The counter-revolution of humour ; ; 

irate school or Jobs on their minds. Professor Poht’s observations are conmbutors at ? *“ ne «- tPBCurr icnJar 
But there are signs of a counter- corroborated by editors of college rush mafaly into extracumcuij* 
revolution by those who think that humour magazines. Howard Gershen, activities that ™8bt h. B i oyerj , ... 
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Overseas News 


Twelve principles put to public Row looms Islamic 


from a special correspondent 

JOHANNESBURG 

After about four months work, the 
25-man De Lange Committee which 
is investigating education in South 
Africa has circulated for comment 
by interested groups, the fruits of 
the labour of one of its subcom- 
mittees. This is a proposed set of 
12 .".educational principles for the 
Republic of South Africa 

The De Lange Committee, which 
lias until mid-1981 to report on its 
investigation, has been attacked in 
soma quarters ns simply an instru- 
ment of the government's " total 
strategy ", whereby more effective 
inodes of snciul control are devised, 

In other ij uar tors there is a 
moderate optimism that the com- 
mittee may influence the govern- 
ment towards a mure flexible and 
equitable educational structure. The 
sterner critics of this exercise point 
out that the committee is over 70 
per, cent white, and that the black 
members do nut in elude representa- 
tives of the more militant view- 
points. 

Thoy say t Jim the haste problems 
of South African education are 
obvious und do nut need a lengthy 
inquiry : what is required instead 
. is an immediate declaration of 
intent by the government, announc- 


ing tliu abolition of the racially 
separate and unequally financed 
education systems. It would then 


be possible for the Implementation 
of a new unitary education system 
to be discussed by authentic repre- 
sentatives of the overall populace. 

With tens of thousands of black 
pupils continuing the lengthy boy- 
cott of schools in many parts of 
the country, the impatience with a 
year-long investigation is under- 
standable, as is . a widespread 
cynicism arising from the very poor 
track-record ot previous govern- 
ment initiatives in education. 

The moderate optimists take heart 
from the fact that a number of 
both positive and unprecedented 
deyelopmenu ere occur ing.; For the 
first time ever, a state-sponsored 
inquiry into education has been 
given a brief covering the whole 


population rather than one racially- 
defined segment of it. The study 
is being conducted nil a very op'.-n 
basis, with mom hers of the Dc 
Lange Committee and of its sub- 
committees being encouraged tu 
seek the views of all interested par- 
ties oil the various aspects nf the 
committee’s brief, and on the broad 
lines of discussion which Imvc 
emerged within the constellation of 
sub-committees. 

The De Lange Committee's pro- 
posed “ educational principles " 
are: 

• Equal opportunities for education 
should be provided for every in- 
habitant irrespective of race, colour, 
creed or sex ; 

• A close relation between the For- 
mal mid less formal aspects if edu- 
cation in the school, the family and 
society should be aimed at; 

• Education' should afford positive 
recognition to the commonality as 
well as the diversity of the religious 
and cultural way of life of the in- 
habitants ; 

• provision of foriu.il education 
should be primarily the responsi- 
bility of the stutc. but die indivi- 
dual und- organizations wii'liin 
society should also have a responsi- 
bility and say In this regard ; 

• non-formnl education should Ira 
considered pnrt of tho system of 
educational provision ; 

• the system of educational pro- 
vision should provide for the 
establishment and state subsidiza- 
tion of private education ; 

• education should keep pace witli 
the needs of society and should 
inter alia take into consideration 
both manpower needs and economic 
development ; 

• the processes of centralization 
and decentralization should be 
reconciled in tho provision of edu- 
cation ; 

• the educational needs of tho 
individual should be mot in the best 

8 ossible way ; 

) equivalent standards in education 
should be maintained by all the 
means available i 

• recognition of the professional 
status of the teacher and lecturer 
i9 of fundamental Importance to the 
quality of education ; 


• effective provision of education 
should be based on continuing 
research. 

The sub-committee which drafted 
them was charged with the general 
field of “ educational principles und 
policy but there are grave omis- 
sions ot principles upon which to 
construct an educational policy. 

There is no indicotiun of the 
extent to which the populace should 
participate in national and local 
decision-making about education. 
There are no pointers to the way 
iu which auricula In a plural 
society should reflect the cultural 
diversity, and, in a country where 
the school curricula arc seen by 
inuuy to be vehicles of govern inent 
indoctrination, there is no state- 
ment of principle about liow con- 
troversial material should be 
handled in the classroom. Most 
obviously, thore is no negation of 
segregated schooling. 

The first principle, oil equal 
opportunity, represents an udvunco 
over traditional policy, however 
inud equate it may be in a context 
requiring massive 41 affirmative 
action ”, however open it muy leave 
the cbiuiituanco of a segregated 
system. 

The recognition ‘of nou-fornml 
education Is welcome, though it is 
not made clear Just what its scope 
is intended to be. In a country 
where average formal education 
levels arc so low, there is an 
immense ueed for programmes 
aimed at community competence as 
well as vocational and basic scholas- 
tic skills. 

Also welcome Is tho suggestion 
that the professional status of the 
teacher be recognized, for the school 


systems in this country are inordin- 
ately bureaucracy-ridden, with the 
teacher under very tight control- 


Work starts on Middle East OU 


by Hilary Wllce • 

Work is now under way to set up 
au open university in the Middle 
East, i This follows the acceptance 
recently by the- Palestinian Liber- 
ation - Organization and its Arab 
financial backers of a feasibility 
study' by Unesco , consultants. 

The first students should he study- 
ing at the university by 1984 and, 
when fully operational, the univer- 
sity should have 45,000 students. 

The Arab Fund for Soriel end 
Economic Development, which has 


stages of the project. 

Many Arab countries see the 
university both as a : useful - - pilot 
project for distance teaching meth- 
ods. In the Middle East,', and as a 
research centre for coursd materials. 

The key positions of president 
and vice-president are to be filled 
shortly, a governing board Is to be 
appointed, and the tricky question 
of where ■ the university's heqd- ■ 
quartos ia to be decided, . 


The choice /is b« 1 ^ when - ; Beirut, in 
the . Lebanon, ahd Amman, In Jor- 
dan. Beirut has the host available 
educational and media facilities, but - 
recent rifts in the Arab world nave 
made the choice, of city- uncertain. 

The feasibility study, which was 
rewritten earlier last year to make 
it less of a political tract and more 
of a professional planning ' docu- 
ment, offered alternative models for 
an open university. 

The .one chosen keeps capital 
expenditure to a minimum by pro- 
posing a .small headquarters unit 
responsible for administration, 
course materials production and 
distribution and certification. .. 

Regional Coordinating units will 
serve networks of small study units, 
each dealing with me, equivalent 
of . about 200 full-time students. 
These will be )n areas where the 
Palestinian population is highly 
concentrated, such as Jordan, Syria 
and. ti>e. Israeli-occupied territoriei 
of Gaza and the West Bank.. Muhy 
. of ; the- units are likely td ; be set 
up by . the creation of working 


over 


studies 


research compulsory 


Given the composition of the De 
Lauge Committee, it was obvious 
that one could not expect principles 
which in anyone’s book could be 
called radical. A number of groups 
on the political left (eg, blHck 
student groups) have Indicated that 
they have no intention of com- 
muui-atiup with the committee. 


arrangements, with existing institu- 
tions. • ; ' 

The university will offer four- 
year degrees, split into two two- 
year cycles, many of which will 
include a prtctlcal training element. 
Audio and visual cassettes are 
likely to be used'in preference to 
national broadcasting networks. ■ 
The Palestinian Liberation Orga- 
nization sees the university os a 
much-needed means of rekindling 
a sense of national unity among the 
widespread young Palestinian popu- 
lation, many of whom are second- 
residents in countries- such a* 
Kuwait and Syria. It j will also 
help meet the chronic shortage 
of higher education places. 

Tiie PLO estimates that although 
‘ 42 per cent Palestinians live in Die 
Israeli-occupied territories only 
eight per cent of the total 10,000 
. Palestinian university students 
. study there, A further 30,000 quali- 
fied young people have i»o access 
to higher 1 ' education, and. with hdlf 
the! Palestinian population undef 15 
this numbs* is likely to grow. . 


front Geoff Moslem 

MELBOURNE 
For Australian universities and 
colleges of advanced education the 
gloom of 1980 wilt remain un- 
relieved in the New Year. Five 

years of Government cost cutting 
have eroded the morale of 

academics uud die capacity of' 

tertiary institutions rn perform all 
that is expected of them. 

While severuj of the larger univer- 
sities have announced plans to cut 
back on staff the college sector is 
reeling iiintei - the throat of amalga- 
mations, threatened closures uud 
rationalization of some programmes. 

For the universities perhaps the 
hardest issue has been the continu- 
ing refusal of the Federal Govern- 
ment to increnso . funding for 
roseurcli. Funding restrictions in 
1980 caused the Australian Ruseurtli 
Grams Comm I tree for tho first time 
to cut its number of grants. 

It Is the research aspect which 
the mi iversl ties have always claimed 
sepuratod them from the colleges. 
Tho claims of siiporiority by univer- 
sity academics over their college 
brethren has _ long irritated the 
colleges. Strains between the two 
camps became evident when the 
Federation of Col lego Academics 
and the Federation of Australian 
University Stuff Associations both 
had submissions fur salary increases 
bo fore tlic Academic Salaries 
Tribunal. 

~ Tlie PCA president attacked 
FAUSA for claiming that university 
work was superior in typo and 
content to that of the colleges. 
Although university academics hod 
sought a 10 per cent salary increase, 
tha FCA called for increases .for 
its members ranging from 19 per 
cent for tutors to 7.5 per cent for 
directors. In the event, both sectors 
received an itUorim increase of 
4 per cent. ! 

In spite of the financial squeeze, 
student numbers in tortiary institu- 
tions rose slightly by 1.5 per cent 
In 1980. Given the declining enrol* 
menu in schools, university and col- 
lege student numbers are also likely 
to fall ip the next year or so, adding 
to the problems the tertiary sector 
Faces. But the .fall In the ‘tradi- 
tional population of higher educa- 


tion students 1$ being off-set by a 
remarkable growth in 'the number 
of older students returning to study. 


Many 1 more .'woman are -'also now 
studying for . deferseis. fn the past 
10 years the proportion of female 
Btudehts In universities has risen 
from 30 to ; 42 per Ceiiti ' f • ! . , 

The students themselves, of 
course, have also been affected by 
the government’s .economic policies. 
During 1980 health -workers if the 
University, -of New South Wales 


pointed to increasing- .nutritional 
deficiencies, among ’students- 1 'They 
said this was - a direct result of 
poverty. - ; 


, Postgraduate students also 
claimed to be living below the 
poverty line. 1 As a result of ' an 
education . campaign before the fast 
election the government promised a 
10 pec cent increase ’ In "tertiary 
students" allowances; - 

But sinco' inflation, id Australia Is 
irunning about -tliaf fl^dre this means 
no real ' increase. 


from Hasan Akhtar 

ISLAMABAD 
Islamic and Pakisrnu studies have 
been made compulsory additional 
subjects here for afl students study- 
ing for a bachelor degree in arts, 
science or professional subjects like 
engineering or medicine. 

The bachelor level is the mini- 
mum prescribed level for all 
superior services uud recognized 
professions. The introduction of Thu 
studies is in line with the martiul- 
law government's desire to Iilami/u 
society. 

The governments of the Tunjab 
and Sind have issued ordinance's 
introducing the new subject from 
the next academic year beginning 
early 1981. The guvornmems nf the 
North' West Frontier province and 
Baluchistan aro expected to issue 
similar ordinances soon. 

The ordinances introducing the 
subject provide that the uot>* 
Muslims will hnvo the uptinu tu 
take ethics and Pakistan studies 
instead of Islamic and Pakistan 
studies. The ordinuncc snys that 
degrees will not bo awarded to any 
students passing in all athor sub- 
jects unless thoy have also secured 
minimum passing marks in the 
Islamic studies paper. So far 
theology wa9 prescribed as a com- 
pulsory subject up to high school 
level. However, another suggestion 
to make Islamic studies a com* 
pul sury subject for postgraduate 
classes has been dropped. 

Introduction of the additional 
studies paper In all fucultlea at 
bachelor level U bound to add to the 
burden of teaching and studies for 
colleges and students and there 
seems to be very little advantage of 
, add Tug die subject at a late stage of 
education for real Islamic orienta- 
tion of a new generation. 

Separate ordinances have alio 
been issued by the Punjab and Sind 
governments providing for inter- 
university transfers of Leaching and 
non-teaching staff and also for the 
appointment of federal or 1 provincial 
government officials to the univer- 
sities pr vice versa. The rights and 
privileges of people affected by 
transfers would be protected. 

Hitherto the university teachers 
were not subject to .transfer to other 
universities. The ,hew provision 
gives wider power to. government to 
make transfers even against the 
interest pud wishes of the members 
of the- university staff, outside their 
own uhiversitv. 

The chancellors o{ the universi- 
ties Vho are governors of the 
various provinces have been em ; 
powered to fill any . vacant posts 
in the universities hi' consultation' 
With respective vice-chancellors. The 
dew ordinance also abolishes the 
rotation system in the appointments 
of chairman of a teaching depart- 
ment or the director of on 'institute. 
Now the chairman or the director 
will be appointed by the syndicate 
oh the recpibmendatilon of the vice- 
chancellor concerned. 

• Students' participation 1|i tlje syn- 
dicate has ' been nude itior^ effec- 
tive. Under 'tlie' new provision uqb 
vorilty Students' union presidents 
will become full: members - of ' the 
syndicate instead of assbclpte mem- 
bers. *' . 


University' : exMefe^ [ Boost loc 1 'Ifitt control and fertility studies 


Spend log by (lie Mexican National 
University last year, at 11,366m 
pesos (£244,360,000), was far higher 
than eho. budgets pf ' some states of 
,the republic. and even; -some minis- 
tries. • •; 

Funds for 1981, pi yet * uncon- 


to firms in ' the private and public' 
seetbrs. - - Thera is sdnie income! 
from cultural and sports pro- 

S attunes, said Mr Guzman* ' but 
ese are mitiltniim In comparison 
to economic needs of the university 
and educational institutions allied 
with I t. ' : 

. In 1981 the cost of education per 
student,! will rise by an estimated' 


from Lionel Cohen 

NIJMEGEN 
A special chair in the iinttiunp- 
pqthology of reproduction - la to be 


bus been . set at’ a hew : high of 
205 billion pesos (£4,400^).'- .'■■ 
According to -AJberto ’Menemlea 
Guzman, director of 1 budgets' for 
UN AM (the university) .programme*, 


per cent for 1980 but other sources 
estimate it is higher than 30 per; 
cent). Moves to initiate a, progres- 


cv in i _ 

.• cause ‘education ih Merico was a 
.;. P social lhyestmenif ,, . ; : . l - .sj ■ 

The only major indotae. apart 


grammes. He 
d ndver attain 

fio&acingbfl. 


only major income, apart 
Dvernmeqt funds is' from the 
successful research projects 


cent;, moves to inmate a, progres- 
sive, scale ht tuition chargee, accord- 
ing to abilities :of individual stu- 
dents, have failed, which, has bee a 
a .iriajor' contributing fee for ^ to. -the; 
financial difficulties not ‘only of 
UN AM but - also, of regional uiuyeft' 
sides in Mexffco. • ;1:«. •'• r.- - .* 1 

Labour. prpb]6ms juid demands' 
for increased salaries for ? admihta 
tratlvs and faculty personnel ard 
also aggravating the situation. : 1 ' 


established b/ the University of 
Amsterdam. Last Week's announce- - 
ment by the ' University Council 
came as the, result of • proposals 
first put forward by, the 400-mem- 
her Netherlands Association - for 
Fertility Studies, who will • also 
nominate the first appointee to hold, 
this post in the Faculty of Medi- 
cine. 

The new chair Is to be desig- 
nate^ with social reference to 
research, into the development of 
'both; .safe tariffs of birth-control 


doff.- In .particular If the natural 
. processes that ; combine to cause 
somo women of child-bearing age 
to bp sterile could bn successfully 
created fast- artificial means, a form 
of low-coat birth-control , vaccine 
might be developed free from, the 
' danger! of 'side-, affects, associated 
with existing methods, ; 

Ministerial agreement: for petting 
up the new special chair has still 
to- .be Secured mad tills Is by nq 
means a formality in a country 
where issues aiicjk as the conditions 


possible to develop a -cheap, effotw 
cive and, -above all, safe contracep- 
tive vaccine, die introduction of tbiS 


to- be decurac 


vabetne. and the wider study of the 
causes and cures of natural sterility.! 
TH6 'association's secretary, Dr J. 


.nioiuBii miu. oi udjitol- 

rids end; gyrtaPColoky-ae tlie State 
university pf Utrecht, had long been' 
an advocate of the need for: a new 
approach to the study of contracep- - 


wiilch the university’s decision gives 
fo this development will be. widely 
■ regarded ., ns . a signal . success for 
1 tin* young association, founded only 
, dl eyen f Years earlier. !' 

- i Equally'' Imported! are the 1 drama* 
■| tic implications to which 'the - sue- 
dessfuT pursuit of -these research 
Objectives could give 1 ' rise.' In par- 
ticular, if it did eventually prove 


l»TO VWWVIllHj 4MO IUMVUUWMI#U Wl IUIQ 

into, underdeveloped regions wftU' 
economic end social welfare' condi- 
tions depressed through chronic ' 
overpopulation, could change the - 
entire balance of tho so-called ; 
North-South dialogue/; ■ ,* 

It- is precisely for this reosort tuft 
tho development of research 'w 1 this 


field and 1 the establishment of this 1 
special chair has been of canum. 
interest to the World Health Organ!* - * . 
zation and the possibility of locating h;!&L; 

this new appointment in the Nellie i« 
lands was, In fact, discussed by 
WHO representatives during 1979. K? 

Subject to ministerial approval, « WA 

. Is expected that tho first Professor vj 

of tiie Immuno-pathology of Repro- U-: 

ductlon wlU be able to start work. V 

early. In 1982, Meanwhile, however. ] 

tha - announcement will also clear is 
help - -.focua wider intem& l '°P u - 
interest in tlie association's 
ties. 
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In the second of the THES's regular monthly arts 
pages the guest writer is Frank Sibley, who discusses a 
a new course at Lancaster University. If you would 
like your arts activities listed on this page next month, 
send details or telephone 01-837 1234 (ext. 7751 or 74671 


A role for ‘applied’ philosophy 


A new honours degree in Philosophy 
niul ilie Aria urns launched at Lan- 
c.»?:er last 0 ember. Students com- 
bine on appropriate trtiiniiiK in 
phili ■Luijity with courses f:nm cither 
one or two of the aits subjects in 
v .triable pra portions. Experience has 
shown that a. mu insignificant pro- 
jjiirtiuii of students have, or develop, 
an interest in problem* raised by 
the uni lli-v arc studying: ilioy 
find LhCtmelvcs faced .witn' civn- 
cei'iual pu/.les and pfcsuppo'jlinns 
u , thee ata-mpt iu miilLraMiia and 
evaluate works of lilcrucurc, imistC 
and the Milier aits. 

Familiar ennugn arc questions 
dim in poetic Iu n gunge, meaning, 
tspi css in ti, form, represamatiim, 
cie.uniiy, dm definithm Mini scope 
nl Individual arts, change of Mite, 
validity nf inieriireiiLtion, just it lea- 
lion of uiiicol evaluation, ur( and 
uliiivlilv and a linst of n liters. Many 
nf these demand nn analysis that 
falls within the province of 
idiifosnphv i» general unci aesthetics 


Despite the existence in univer- 
sities of many degree schemes com- 
bining philosophy with one of the 
nns, the subjects frequently remain 
virtually unrelated. 

The purpose of the new course 
is not only to achieve a' greater 
integration but also to 'bring into 
a single group those whose studies 


It has been my , aim since the 
university opened m 1964 . to see 
such a degree scheme introduced. 
Other members of the university 
have given enthusiastic support for 
a plan which, as far as we are 
aware, may be unique in this 
conntrv. To inaugurate it was not 
feasible in the early years of 
growth ; but with classics and 
archaeology, English, French, his- 


primarily involve them in quite archaeology, English, French,' Ins- 
diverse arts, literary, visual, musical tory, Gorman, Italian, linguistic*:, 
nr theatrical. All members of the music, psychology, Russian, socio- 


' group will receive a similar philo- 
-suphical training including general 
aesthetics, but titei e is a choice of 
some 60 courses ottered by other 
departments, for those suitably 
qualified, fanning front Homer to 
Cinema mid Society. 

Although those taking the course 
will have n diversity nf artistic 
interests, there v.jll he j consider- 
able degree of cohesion. All will 
hate taken, in their first year, cither 
one ot two arts subjects us well ns 
philosophy, the. I aster normally 
fnciiuhns u cuufse on philosophy 


I nniosnpiiY in general unu ucmiu.«ivi Inciitding u cuufse on philosophy 
n particular. Those encountering mid literature. In (heir socond year, 
them are often unuble to pursue all will include a specially designed 
tlu-ir interests satisfactorily because course organized by the phih 
ilicy lack suitable training and departmciu and taught In coll 
adequate acquaintance with philo- tiou with staff from various 
sophicul aesthetics and relevant departments ; this will take 
philosophical worK on perception. strle» of topics, which span tl 
emotions, imagination, language and mid fall outside the standard 
problem i of vame. of courses. 


iogy, theatre studies, visual arts and 
creative writing all now established 
and able to participate irt various 
ways, the .scheme has finally come 
into being. We hope it may prove 
attractive to undergraduates with 
interests of the kind outlined. It 
should help to improve understand- 
ing of the arts and their relation- 
ships and common problems ; it 
might enhance appreciation of the 
arts across a wider spectrum ; and 
some grasp of underlying philo- 
sophical puzzles may, as I believe 
it can, help to make those who 
take tho course better critics 
and scholars of the arts. We hope 
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*** TT 1 !* nature nr chilly life under the . 1 1 / 

George JMiot s srs'lE:* | 

- «1 1 1 workshop is ut 119 Roman Road,, 

desk - available 

ami 6.30 pm uud runs until 

in paperback ! , |,obru - y 1 A ‘" ,lissimi flCft > 

A 22-year-old has been appobgj |. 
Warwick University’s new dlrectw 
of music. He is Simon Mahey r 
a conducting pupil of NonnatfVi 
Del Muv and Sir David Willfoii 
and he succeeds Roy Wales. ! * 
Ills crcdunliuls for the Job look ' 
dmmtingly complete. Apart frw 
being a trained cellist and fiauik' 
with a wide knnwlcdge of- 
contuinporiiry music, lie has also 

f ilayed a mmiher of early 
nstruments, notubly the viols.!'. 
Already the founder of a 
professional company, the 
Cambridge Opera Group and.tbe i 
initiator of u lunchtime cooceti ' 
series at the V and A, he h i 
essentially u product of mainstfa 
English clus.sieisni; five years 
Oxford chorister at New Colleg j, 
awing room of the Priory, theu Winchester music achphr,-.. i 
home between 1863 and then choral scholar at Klnft ’ 

Cambridge uud conducting 
at the Royal College of Mu£L' ; 

. • i- i 4 

entenarie? can be a mixed . . , , , / 

, as the ghost of George • The state of cultural ImpetMn 
discovering. Surely she comes under scrutiny this rail 
,9V* rnrhftr seen her and where better than at ike ■ * 



The drawing room of the Priory, 
Eliot’s home between 1863 and 
1880. 


course organized by the philosophy too that suitably- qualified graduates 
department and taught In col labors- may wish to undertake a similarly 
tiou with staff from various other integrated programme for post- 
departments ; this will take up a graduate degrees. 

strle* of topics, which span the arts — 

mid fall outside the standard range The author is professor of philo ■ 
of courses. sophy at Lancaster University. 


of courses. 



"•Tf 11 technic Art* Centra. Lancashire 

C-- <*,:'• Constabulary Brass Bond. 

V n;.|\l ■•li.'JfiV.’ . Saturday January 24. Great Hall, 
* Goldsmiths’ College, London. NCOS 

orchestra, conductor George HurSt. 
anuary 17. Oxford Play Works by Brahms, Schumann, 
line and Time Again, by Debussy, Ravel. 


The (lead of Isabel (above) is taking 
her inscrutable vigil - around the 
country between now and March. 
She is part of an Alberto; Giacometti 
exhibition - which, says the Arts 
Council, is the first substantial ond 
to be seen in the regional galleries. 
1( opens tomorrow- at Manchester's 
Wjiltwdrlh A^l Gallery, transfers iq 
the City of jBrlstoI.Mtufcuin opFtb- 
ruary! 28, and then' tq London's 
Serpcmlne Gallery - on April 9* 

Among the items Included Is the 

. fa mans Invisible Object, '-. v*hlch 
marts the and of the sculptor’s , sur- 
real 1st perjod. ; 

- The Arm Council Js sUp touring 
a selection of $8 .lithographs front 
' Giacometti's booh Paris ■ $dns Pin, 
published. in J963 three year A after 
■ his death. Between January .24' and 
August Ip fchit can qa seen at"N»C- 
t Ingham. /Norwich, . Carina r then j- 

i, Mold. Scunthorpe and-'Ccdcheiter.; : 


Until January 17. Oxford Play Works by Brahms, Schumann, 
house. Time and Time Again, by Debussy, Ravel. 

Alan Ayckbourn. „ Tuesday January 27. University of 

Until January 30. Exeter Unlver- Stirling. Norman White of the Scot- 
elty.. Ron 1 Wood. Paintings and tisli Opera: “50 Years of Operatic 
sculptures. Singing.” 

January 5 until January 30. Trent Wednesday January 28. Preston 
Polytechnic. David Montgomery : Polytechnic Arts Centre. Kit Wright, 
photography exhibition. poet. 

Tuesday, January 6. Elvin Hall, Thursday January 29. Lancaster 
University of London Institute ot University. Ernest Bitetri (guitar) 

. Education. Dance/ Artists in Edu- plays works by G. Sam, J. S. Bach 
catfdn Conference, The Arts Coun- ahd Villa-Lobos. • 
cil. • ■ v... Thursday January 29. Great Hall, 

Sunday. January 11. Itbnnd -UM18T. 1 Lunchtime ovfean recital. 
House, London.' ham Rivers Jazz Eric Chadwick plays works by 
Trio. Tour. includes- Tuesday, Janu- Franck,' Howells end Whitlock. 

' urv 13, Solent' .-Suite. ; Guildhall, Saturday January 31: Goldsmiths' 
Southampton • Wednesday. January College, London. Improvised concert 
14, • Warwick • University: - Arts from EWan Parker- Quartet,' with 
Centre: Wednesday, January ■ >21, Paul Rutherford (solo). 

York Uaiversity ; Saturday, January Sunday February 1. ■ , Lancaster 
24, -Hurl fldld Arts Cam mis. Shef- FilmThcab'e,D..W. Griffith’s" The 
field Sunday, January 25, Phoenix Birth of a Nati6n <■ .;•••: . ■ 
Theatre, . Leicester* ... ;•••-■.. February- 2 until- February 27. 
Monday. January 12. Exeter Uni- Trent Polytechnic: John Blakeroore : 
versity Groat Hall. Alfred Brendel photography exhibition. ; 
(piano), plays Works by Haydn. ,. Thursday February 5. University 


Death centenaries can be a mixed 
blearing, as the ghost of George ' 
Eliot is discovering. Surely she 
would have rather seen her 
reputation left enshrined by 
Middfemnrc/i and the other peaks 
of her achievement than have us 
nosfl through certain backwaters of 
her writing. In particular, one 
Imagines she would have gladly 
consigned some of her poetic 
period to oblivion. 

Yet there is one obscure item of 
“ Georgian-! ” which, thHnks to , 
Daniel Waley of . the British 
Library, offers a useful insight into 
the novelist's reading. George 
Eliot's Blotter: a common place- 
book contains the fragments of 
poetry and prose which have 
survived in tha author's 
writing-case, or " blotter ”, The, 
object, which measures 17 by 10} 
inches, has been .kept by 
sucres?! v.-i generations or the . 
Lewes family (G. H. Lewes lived 
with her for 24 years) until its 
.purchase by the library -in. .1977,. 

It bears witness ^to her astonishing 
breadth of reading in the classics 
and Europeans. On one level this 




random an tho logy served 8S a 
small stockpile of stanzas for 
possible Inclusion beneath the 


university. Urn earn item (guitar) , r h aD te|- headings of her novels. 
P'ays ,w D r T ks . by G - S - a,,z > J\ s - Bach Shakespeare, MlUon, the , 

1 tl . i°- * . -jo tt M Metaphyslcalp and RnmaiHics are . 

. » J an u.& 29, ‘ here with Goethe, Heine, Virgil 

UMIST. Lunchtime ovfean recital. Tuven&l So ton is rh\s ' 

Frinct Howelk and \Vhitlodk 3 by exlract Gray's Alliance of 
s n r.V^ v r !i i m, u» Education and Government, which 
^ under the circumstances is aw ’ 


Paul Rutherford (solo). 

Sunday February 1. • , Lancaster 
Fil m • Theatre, D.. Vf. Griffith’s " The 


Lancaster 


Birth of •• 

February 2 until February 27. 
Trent Polytecbnic: john Blakeroore : 
photography exhibition.. 

Thursday February 5. University 


through her desk. , ‘ • ' 

“ Visions of glory, spat e my 
. .-.aching ;slgl>t,. . 

Ye unborn ages, crowd not on 
my soul." 


famous Invisible Object, which .Beethoven, Schubert, Schhtaann ami of, Stirling.. BBC Scottish Symphony 
marks the end ©f the sculptpr s ,sur- Liszt. ... ( M ; ■ ' with Sir Charles Groves. Programme 

resist period, : - ] January .12 untO February 6, v;Uhl* . jpcludes Rimsky' Korsakov’s SChe- 

- The Arw Council s aU© towing versity: of . Manchester. Exhibitions , hdresade. ! . . .. , r - t- 

m selection of ^8 lithagrapbs front in foyer artd balcpny of. architecture ' Thutsdav February 5: New UnivCr- 
GiacnmesG'fi hook Paris: $dnt F\n, and .planning building r ' ’'New &Y ot Octagon Theatre, 

published in J963 three yeari after Buildings- In , Old - Settings V i- and Anthony Hopkins " Talking about 
- n*s death. Between January 24a n d f* Gaming and Golngi'* I'Phot^rapbs. Music • ' ; ■ \ . - - . 

. A u ^st Ip fhtS can qa seen at Not- , Wednesday.- Jantihry U. Unlver- „ SaWday February 7, Goldsmiths' 

; v city, of.- Manchester Faculty -'^of - ..London.. Howard Riley, 

i . Mold, Scunthorpe and' Cojcheitar. Music!- : Lindsay String- - Quartet, nr Philip Vjachsmann, with 

; \—r J — 1 ■ ■ . ■ • ■ ** ■? / ■ - phijnng ■works by Haydn; Mendels- J° h .h Stevens and Treydr Watts 

i i*t i; „ „ : ! :>.!•- -solui %nd- (aokt). • . ij ■*.» r- 

f : AAH COnierenCe , Thui-idBy Jahuary 15. Ncw Unl- / S ^ nd ^ I ebf ^ r .V 8 Roim(J House, 

. , . ' " veralty of Ulster. Riverside Theatre. London. Don Rendell Nine (jazz),- 

, ,, The annual coo»ermce -of ; the ■JuM*wtL>pydiWcw«r.-i'Vllbo^omant^ui94iL 1,,c ,fi i dcs : Saturday. February 
: •: Association of At| Ulsloriapa hac tie' 

: 'been set this yeaV- fnr April-,3 to. S. January 45'vOitw : FW«^H l l T4,' wrw 

liar London “UrtlTcralty's Jnutllute ,of Bedford Way GslJery, Uolvatitfty of ' Wedn osday Feb r uaryjI8 , B r © wqr y : 
i , Education- ■ ' John Loldittg ami London InsUtute 'ql ErtuanlbiL :!Ac^ 8 Cetvt»tu Kettd«U'8«twday; Feb,: 
; :■ Howard Hodgkin ^ .art.: auiong the .Nigerian SculjjtHrb By BID OquhW.';& w ^, ?}» ,! Avt* ! Compiii*;. 

Speaker# already, cnmmlifed.'- thp ,delo.: ■ ■ *? V */:. 11 ■ ;' : Short leldiij- -i- r - \ v-'-C -s ; 

- •Anc|re;.Jr< joft < g ' JlE’tWaiUr,' -XJimimMoc 

wrttln*i I arttl the first his oitrn Uhiveratty* ; - ImogA Cobi)ei» ddd ' tlriVcCsity. BBC Notlhern SvmnhhW. 


If the BBC during the war : : ■ 
'performed- a Mlwstry bf •• - • 
Information function,, broadens tl h| 
no news tha) might dent Hie : 
morale, the press : was similarly - 


A detail from Nairobi JMJii • • 
one of the pulntlngs In 
From Africa exhibition. ! j 

Commonwealth Institute. % B t — •* - 
exhibition culling llself An , 

Africa sets out to examine | 

current relationship between -•"l 
in that continent and Europe } 
There are some 300 conte mpo^i .-•• 
works on viuw, and the } ' ■ 

will bo opened on TuesjW**; J 
the Commonwealth . Sflcroteri- l ■ 
Geiioral. Mr Shrldnth . . 

It lias already boon sC0 n i i "U2Tl 
Art from Africa Is.opeii.bH’jJfLf.r.:-- 
10.00 am aiud 4.30 pm from M«w ^ 
to Saturdays (Thursday ,^ I|UI {/)' "'■' 
opening, 8.00 pin). _ Aantisslbd^f 
d for adults and S0p foi-doJ^; ., . 
pensioners and cfoUurdn. . •• i 

• A Camden teacher is help^f ft- 
.local students . and ummoioyw u:. 
got their own back' on tnaa^.:- : .; . 
system. Sho Is Hilary L!pkUJ« ;; 
tho nubhor of .on odvonturOU' , . • 

soundilng udlogy of 

..collectively titled / .0. - * fl . L* Lrc ! • 
'They arc performed by U 1 ® ? ji y»i ; - 


that the criteria of 1 the picture 
edijor were almost exclusively 




They arc performed by 
Person Tlientro toropSny, 1 7 A? . 
month-old troupe whicn wm-y «,|; r , 
■ brought Into belli® with J'-. 

1 of Hie Cypr lot- oriented 
' community centre; 1 

The first of the pfeys.^wrg JJTffi;; 
...opens tonight at. Thentrp - Wu 
,;at 26 Cr^wndelo Road neaf-.^ §>?*** 
, Mhrnlnuton Cresecont in-Le]J^.|‘?; 

In Ma -Llpkln's own v/oj-dav-ff* *1 ■ 

.. literary styles of the plPi 9 " 

.; designed to rbf ipet , three! t*- 
phychalogical TesponSertP 
“elitist, radst and sexist 
intelligence and personauH^jgV . 

• Ever# Person continuer 
tomorrow and Sunday, wen r 
on January' 16, ;I7 and all. i 
•!, 8.00 -pm, Tickets are : Jk 

. . 50p for non-earners. : • - 


’< ARGO, which, circy la tesjf^^ 

• .months in Brlttfln, 

c Israel wishes to announce l»_ , 







‘’•H'i-J’-' *. I- 1;-.- v'iCH -I 1 ' 'i-- : ' v. ■ 
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The pessimist’s 
witty tales of 
worldly woe 

There is a sense in reading the pessimism it is necessary to reinem- 
Iheofetical and creative works of ber that as a young man. in his 
novelist, critic and academic, Mai- twenties Bradbury spent several 
colm Bradbury, of a man who has years in the United States teaching 
been startled by history. and studying for his PhD. Here m 

T ii* the. •« *1 nP li. fSrce the 1950s he experienced " a great 

novel. Professor Stuart ieece u T. j^^tom 

tn^^hicre^nizlv' surorfsetf J ewish American writers and fiends, 
l ee ™\*A be H t : L S Xn«n th e inhumanities of the death camps 

bemused and frightened by chango. NaaI Germany> Xo Bradbury Uiis 

Although his fiction is not auto- - and the bomb was a profund revela- 
biographical in any direct way it tion about the character of human 
docs cast an oblique light on his nature and the reality of evil, 
somewhat gloomy sense of what has The essentially mlllenarian hopes 
been happening la western, especi- of the old liberalism of the 1930s 
nliy British, society over the past were being challenged by die spectre 
three decades. An Illumination that of totalitarianism, what Bradbury 
is augmentod in a more direct describes as “ tho historical dtirken- 
if less intense fashion by a reading ing of the world ”, The new libcrol- 
uf his literary criticism. ism that replaced it wns much less 


Malcolm Bradbury, professor of utopian and more self-doubting. 
American studies at the University Although the dark pessimism of 
uf East Anglia nnd fellow of the Ji l , s i»W« famous and recent novel, 


Simon 
Midgley 
looks at 
the sense 

Malcolm . jj|« 

Bradbury’s 

including 

The 

History . Vrr.v 
Man? lAW 

now a 
television 




Zt V. t.J.S. ‘..1 V-WSt 




If!? ' ««* 






-rarfi)*: 


senes 




.... . 1960s. 

more peMhnistic over the years \ Iu rilU work dehumanized 

i\ e .J if y .L' . fi su l fl ) ? 6e < 1 “ctuaBy do relationships occur against a back- 
dunk that the basic fact about man cloth of an increasingly inhumane, 
is that lie is not innocont and that 'intolerant and anonymous society, 
thgife. is no way -to acquire that images of alio nation recur relent- 


innocence.” 


lessly : cavernous undergrounct car 


It- is a sobering irony perhaps parks ; desolate landscapes of Inner 
that nn author who is justly famous city deprivation ; and the harsh 
fnr his wit and satirical brilliance impersonality of the New Univer- 
in navels like Eating People is slty nf Water mouth's architecture. 


Wrong, Stepping Westutarti 
The Historv Man. should b 


Perhaps more than anything else 


The History Man, should be pro- The History Man is a passionate 
foundty affected by a mounting pica for compassion and human 


sense of foreboding. 


concern. In the introduction to 


While rhe bleak mood of The T e he Novel Today, 1977, a Collection 
History, A lan ( 1975), a mordant and °l e ®*T by contemporary writers 
chilling satire Set in a mythical on , ed,ted by Pro- 

new university called Wntermouth, Biad-bury, he says 111 con- 

a's? swyt? &SiSs-' S5 -"1? 

■sex? a ,v 0 h ' ssdsr ss '.sste 

blast 0 Kis carllS mv?£ bf ute name , ,ess \ from L wlrich we 

sljbst ffi^sr«s!3 sass 

in d . . ... bints at BradbuiVs main concern:. 

in Eottn^ People is Wrong (1958) that " commeliehsion and love" 
aud Stepping Westward (1965), this between individuals Is crucial if the 
unease was expressed in terms of a “ brute and nameless” is to be held 
discutsion of til e- difficulties of $us- at bay and order is to ba preserved, 
taming a -liberal humanist stance in 

a rapidly changing, increasingly 

polarised, secular, universe. 

Thus In the- former Bradbury — — 

says of Treece's llberaflsm: “One 

was, now, a humanist, neither Two key words, “contingency" 
Christian nor communist any more, and "liberalism", crop up again 
bur m some va$ue, unstable central aud again In his critical and 
place, a humanist, yes, but not one creative ..work. The . first, which 

. Uiose who supposes that man is literally means " uncertainty of 

good or progress is attractive. Obe ‘occurrence ”, seems to conjure up 
who has no firm affiliations,' politl- the spectre of a- nameless chaos 
cal, religious or moral, but lies' out- waiting -to be unleashed on! the 
side it all, One gees new projects world. The second represents the 
tried, new cases r put, and reflects possibility of order being achieved 
on them; is not surprised when through, love and compassion at aii 
they don t work, and Is doubtful if 'individual, level. '(A. retdejver of 
they sefem to. A tired sophlstlce- Possibilities, first -published . ' in 
tion runs up and down one's spine ; 1973, a collection of essays on the 
■ one has seen everything,. tried and novel, said that ell BradbuiVs 

seen u fail. If ode speaks oiie ,. fiction, is ip sppie way abqut ithis 

. speaks In asides. One is at the jehjioit ' between experienced con- 
end of the tradition of human ex- i.'.brigabcy. add achievable n<xpijpet0» 
perience, where everything' has.^ffS ".).-. . . . . # : 

- poei 'tned and no one way -shows 1 i'-^rd^tjcs for profesaoi^Bi adbury is 


John Lennon’s unfortunate death. 

In Eating People is Wrong Trcece 
is to be foud reflecting : “ Groping 
Into the corners of one’s benevo- 
lence, one likes this good soul, that 
dear woman, but despuirs of the 
group or the race : for the muss of 
men there is not too much to bo 
said or done ; you cannot muke a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear. 
Persons tie themselves into groups, 
Lhcy attach to this cause and then 
to that and, working with these 
abstract and large emotions, they 
rush like a flock of lemmings into 
the sea to drown themselves / 1 

Malcolm Bradbury admits to 
always having been something of 
an outsider. As a child lie suffered 
. from a heart condition, which pre- 
vented him from being .itbla to play 
games. He “hated, every minute 11 
of school where he spent most of 
his spare time - readiug in . the 
library. 

Although he had ,a happy, if 
rather over protective, home life 
he remembers his childhood as a 
• neurotic, rather anxious time. "I 
was being constantly told that I 
could not survive ", he says. M It 
produced an atmosphere of depres- 
sion around me. I always felt rlmt 
It was dangerous to go out of the 
jiouse”. • • 1 

The role of an observer, he says, 
-was thrust on him partly because, 
of his • heart condition — now, 
happily, resolved ; by an operation 
which restored. hi« health and 
. transformed hit , life at- (he age of 
‘ 28. “I have a tendency to see 
, human beings perform In a game 
in which I am not playing." ; 

His mother, he says, wps protec- 
tive and his father very dominant. 
f it did take me quite’ a -.time to 
stand up separately,'/ Rather than 
quarrel with his fatliet- he would 
withdraw into writing. “Certainly 
S* lot -of the things. I white very 
'early on . were secret arguments 
with my father.” . /;.. . , 

in his critical writing his political 
views ahd, feelings abqut tlia • tale 
of.j.art ,!are rpreajed 35 beuig ‘in 

Thus in The Sociol Context of 
Modern English’. Literature (1971), 

■ he ?ays: , “Today , writers;. are ,cqn- 


wDsa^be, ; sbmew\\ere 


English writer 
as a writer in t 
can university 


V*™ than, believing :in ;he-. pq^ljbility.of 
titei spending six- months .radical social Progress. . ■ ■ ■ 

L 1, 4 r e r r i’ i - 1 th|ffi 5 hat whati Mlly feel is 
S^iiJa'^SJT-SSH^S ,a ep- Sis trust - of- p ol 1 tics as :sfah. 


L 1 . r v : 1 7 T • Jl BUU vubiikb Jv, , m , hmmil vwiimvo 

as a of time*. extremely daixgerqus matflpula* 

j at i - e ^ pty , Performance tioit , D f group , sensibility, of ■ hiob 
composed of aimless -.dping without sensibility” 1 ' -, 
f? d r^ Y i ew ’ witl l° u t future; Then - B ver ahico, III? chtidhood he says, 
■2! , t6v/ H ds designing jnd he has always been 'afreld of " crowd, 

snap jog, the impulse towards ; giving-, amotions". .“L find somertvihg terri-. 
meaning; came tp him, j and. sent v about tho;. wy pcai)]e .cori: 

.what ’ S^i"^reri ” ; : Aj 

, n there 1 cbuld, now, be no meaning- 4 consequence Jie Is .uneaay. flbopt 
tul pilgrimage ? « . • ' ... , pop concerts, \il-lns. and the .rWenjf- 

J ‘ Tq understand ; the roots of this bruhabh. surrounding tli6 pop^uc 


nre of ion T th6 self isft, vulgatc myths 
. . . tqore and ' mora . |*\ pur ; time 
jpyths enacted in .violenco , .2 at 
sectors jn- the soctoly (ybo t seeing. 
. the histoticaJ iirocess Hs tllO only 
thing thaf thatiers, seek lji . thi* 
long .or short run; to monopolize it. 

• In ! snort, they. lia vo II tti q to da with 
tho : free riln of idbaB, ; indeed it 
--'becomes the Case that you monopo- 
lize history through Wdes ' by . splec- 
, ttvely describing it.” t " 

/' And eqrjibr In the prefafce tq the 
seme bbbk'hg araqes. against wholly 
■ delflfhririlqtic ppproqcties til explain- 
, ing ; literature y. «-The; : ftt.cM? opvlnus 
deng^ PF : afEHlat ion? ; is that 

iHtemafe comes to : he, regarded Jn, 
fflo aBterrtrtnisfic a y/ay . , Both aocib-' 
logical ' theory in general- wid 
MUrxlsrn, »n patticulat ire, htoadly 


sense that they account for atii- 
ludos and ideas in rolatiun tu 
deeper and abstract sociul pro- 
cesses: literature is a derivation 
from conditions over which the 
writer has little control and ot 
which he has possibly only n 
nominal understanding. The socio- 
logical account of the impersonal 
forces involved Is usually more cohi- 
plex, and sometimes more fragmen- 
tary. than in Marxism, which sees 
the ' substraiem ’ as founded firmly 
on economic farces and condition* 
of production. But rhe broad effect 
is the same. And in the present 
climate, where in a rationalizing 
age literature lias foregone some 
of its self-conscious humanism and 
literary study some of its positivism, 
it is easy for wmors and critics 
to go too far in assfcnt, to regard 
.literature- simply as, a social mani- 
festation or phenomenon i or else 
us an. area inviting - ‘ political 
polemics.” 

"Now the .view that art stands 
against politic? or history, -and that 
its' sympathies and. : priorities do 
constitute a. .fund - to - measure 
society against, seem? to have' got 
displaced lately, in a world in 
.which ithe.llberu and humane- vir- 
tues close to much art, if riot' to 
a]J, have, become not only socially 
but- intellectually at risk/* 

Malcolm, says a friend, “ has an 
eclectic, almost magpie kind of 
.mind. He very quickly recognizes 
and. assimilate? all kinds of dif- 
ferent intellectual Idioms." •'! : 

As an undergraduate at Univer- 
sity College- Leicester-, he became a 
.Leaviske, primarily concerned with 
“moral seriousness 'V ! .When he 
went to- the US -to teach at- Indiana - 
.University -and ‘ subsequently - to 
study for hi s. Manchester. University 
.supervised PhD , at. Vale ho res u ef- 
fected a childhood : interest- tin 
American .literature. ^ 

Here; he. was attracted by the New 
Criticism, especially the work of 
Lionel, Trilling, which, he says, was 
. urbfln .and uebarie • than the 
’relatrvelr pi'avlntlttl ~ chhcelms of 
Cambridge — based Lea visile criti- 
cism, Later still the; waters were 
. muddied .. oven fujfclierJ idian be 
. deyelqped an interest Jn. Modernism. 

- w against ideological' dogma- 

; tl?in both *a n- literary critic and os 
'.an LidiyiduaL, within soplety. As a 
, critic , while being fascinated by. the 


relationship - between isociotj’ and 
works of art: he does not Identify 
rfth -any 'On.Q- theoretical approach 


-.and, Is anxious. to. Ksert. that while 
, art may never be liidepondaiit of 
i.J(s.cultuVal. origins it is capable, bt 
: transcending the context from which 
. it has sprung, M one l former ,col- 

nuts Tr • ^.Ual^nlm hi* . nnt 


league put? it: "Malcolm has not 
really Sot a ny : theory of-litcranird!’ 1 
As far as the relationship botivoen. 
hi? critical mid; creative work is 
cbnciefyteaia friepd says that Brad- 


Tonship hdtivedn 


.bury does menage to forge , a jink 
between .the two by “getting, some 
qE the dandyish - wit of the fktidu 
s Into; hi? criticism, and some *>E the 
■; moral , and cultural’ concern of (Ite 
. '.qrUicIsm into ' tho,.. fiction n . . 

; , ;Y : r, think That in some sense nrob- 
-ably them hd? aiway? peen a little 


bit af tension between hi? wit, which 
bus tended towards tha subversive 
and the anarchic, and his concern 
with moral seriousness. 

As a creative writer, Bradbury, 
while being a skilled, painstaking 
craftsman and razor sharp observer 
of the lineaments of social and cul- 
tural change, docs , nut attempt to 
nffer any very serious unalysis of 
the complex forces at work within 
society. “Malcolm Is a, very shah 
low thinker politically " says a for- 
mer colleague, who places his come, 
dies of manners In the comic tradi- 
tion of Wodehouse and Waugh but 
rot Peacock. “Malcolm is at Ills 
bo<t when writing light fluFfy 
stuff ", he says. 

Philip French reviewing; Who Da 
You Think You Are ?, a collection 
of seven storied bf the -academic 
life and eight parodies of contem- 
porary novelists, in. a review In The 
TLS In 1976, said that in his fic- 
tion Bradbury “traces the course 
in our Intellectual culture of a 
movement over two decades from a 
world , Qf sensibility and morality 
to one' of, ideology and style”. This, 
as far as It goes, is a fair -descrip- 
tion o£* the trajectory' of. hi? crea- 
tive work. 

’’ For the future Professor Bradbury 
hopes to devote more time to hi? 
writing. Two years ago he arranged 
■with the University- Qf jvast;. Anglia 
•to work only two terms' a year, 
thereby freeing the summers for 
'uninterrupted writing of various 
kinds. He 'currently has four or five 
‘critical books in various stages of 
completeness, is co-writing an up- 
market radio comedy Series for 
Radio. Th re b, and hopes- to devote 
'more time to writing television, plays 
!■ — he. already lias, six tinder his bait. 

= At thB moment be is finishing- a 
-new novel. Rates' of , Exchange, 
which' he hppes will* be published 
' 'later summer. ' This book, 

which .explores the metaphysical 
significance of 'the idea of exchange 
' between tiva different world vie; vs, 
the .■ liberal: and the'tnarxist, will ■■ be 
: thp first' not placed in a university 
setting.' • ' ■ 

“I think that this book is very 
mlich Shaped by tho feefing that 
soind b?sic chniiKe has bccorred' in 
■contemporary cuJtura partly as a 
-rosblt of inflation, tho oil crisis end 
thb recession 'V he says .< .‘‘The fad- 
ing of evpr increasing post-war of flu- 
enca.was in some way? t) cQnditlon 
of- the style and the radicalism of 
that tlmo. 

“Once .you have taken away the 
satisfactions . of af flue nee. what 
takes their place 7 ' i think that this 
is n verjl lmportunt question. 1 
suspect in the end one nf -the most 
.importedt things in this country 
win be the steadily growing realiza- 
tion that we era profoundly power- 
! les.s, that there ira very few moral 
, funds . on winch to draw.” 

. Rater of Exchange will not ba as 
hopeloss as ! The History Man, ho 
■ says-' Given the authors own pro- 
■, founaly pessimistic cast of -mind 
-however one suspects, that; .wit llo it 
probably will he extremely .welt 
. . .written dud almost ' inevitably very 
fumW, the qn© thing it will not bc 
■iSr,optimt$tifl.. j-' 1 ■ 
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\ou are not ducted to membership 
uf the DES committee which 
“ advises the Secretary of SlBte as 
tu awards to be made of the student- 
ships for full-time study in subjects 
within iliu field of humanities nt , 
universities and ai certain other 
instil utinnji of higher cducutinii in 
iliu United Kingdom.” 

At iliu end of his three or four 
yeurs of office, the retiring member 
is norm ally invited tu suggest who 
might succeed him. Ono of the ' 
criteria lie is usked to bear in mind ! 
is the need to ensure that aa many < 
different universities ns possible are 
represented nn the committee. The 
formal invitation to serve is then 
issued by the Secretary of State, at 
the suggestion of the chairman, a 
ilistiu gul shed vicii-chdiicellor. The 
old boy outwork rules O.K. 

Tim 20 members of the committee, 

•i*l professors or Oxbridge equiva- 
lents. ure divided into six subject 
panels. Awards are marie to indivi- 
duals and not to institutions, ntid 
each panel considers same 400 to 
500 applications. Some 2,500 appli. 
mlinits aro submitted every year, 
und these me it I located to panels 
according to subject mutter. Modern 
linguists (Panel W) du not therefore 
judge I haring inn* (Panel X), nor 
|)lulos(iplicr!i (1'uiiel Y) ur urchenla- 
gists (I'linel 7). Each application 
iil.sii falls into ode uf three adminis- 
trative allegories : majors, doubles 
und stales. Applicants for n mujur 
award urn looking for h grant ifiai 
will Iasi 1 1n. an for the three years 
uuci-vimry to iiluuiti a l J hl). Applica- 
tions for Dim lik's mniihl quite like 
Mich u graii i. In it ave prepared to 
lake a state award if they do not 
qualify fur n iiiiijor. Kittle awards 
Inst fur one year only, and aro in- 
tended fur graduates wishing la take 
a rmn-vear taught course leading to 
an Ma ur diploma. 

You inJ«o h first assessment ail 
the basis of what the Candida to says 
.die ut her nr himself as well as mi 
the recummeitcfulions made nn the 
application form by two nieinhors 
uf the academic stuff wlm know him 
well and cun udvise as tn the 
viability of the proposed rtscurch 
tuple or past graduate course. Wliut 
then becomes known ns the “ above 
line" assessment cun fall into one 
uK four categories : 

A an excellent can did ate. 

R4-4-: fully . satisfactory fthis 
- group to be sub-divided into upper 

(B+ Ml() end lower (D+4- 

(2)>. 

fl f- : should be considered for 

an award if ilie degree uf 

competition admits of this. 

11 : iioi recommended. 

Each panel member receives a 
xeroxed copy of the application 
furm. and makes her or his assess- . 
moot some time in May or June. 
These are collated at the panel meet- 
ing held in early July, and a 
. majority verdict agreed- As and Cs 
jtiesenr few problems, for it; is sur-. 
.prising hqivr instinctively four people 
can agree without . consultation on 
. the mark -to he given to nkt applies- 
-lion of outstanding excellence or of 
. . mind-boggling mediocrity..- The more. 
, .. romi'bvcrsial . dividing line la" 


— ^ vr to be scrupulously fair and WinW j 

Old boy network rules, OK WiPsf^ 

%/ • - - - - Although I duubt whether a a/io 

-- ■ . from Uxdiir borough is > liJJJ* 

Philip Thody reveals the workings of the DES committee Ledeicerhani lor vice versa) I^gj i 
which awards grants for post-graduate study MWS?L"£S} : ! 

- “ ~~ agreed or imposed official nari«?i^ 

, I J 1 ■ I„,„ remittee disnlav a relish for con- and if they have research degrees standard. I like the imports^ i- 

honours degree awarded lum into committee display a rei .. we ii it will be even better. given to personal rccommaffiS?: 


use the following symrois otterea ay rue amain uninura. vmy B four vears mcmbuishln anXAZf' 

sending the DES the results ob- They have— except at Oxbridge— a moderate MPhil, and let alone n to h « bi e boiitSft ' f ^**1 
tained by applicants for post- been countersigned by an external PhD, from someone who was not considerable bam. tit from it. .. 
craduate u wards: examiner, and are in any case either a First or a near miss . This l.ns had its financial djj- 

A • a first-class degree : awarded In the arts field with all I know -it can be done, and that though as I ploughed my « 

nc.‘ a neiir-miss for a first, or the caution of a Prime Minister devoted supervision coil on occasion through the 420 applications d 
‘ candidate wus given a viva approving a salary award for acade- produce a good imitation silk purse mitted to Panel W tn 1980. I (a 
for a first ; mic staff. Problems nevertheless, from an indifferent sow s ear. But i was earning my fee. This, dmiv 

B4 ■ a very good 21 (e g the can- do arise in the more crucial and if you need that amount of super- the academic year 1979-80, unounfaf 
' ilidate hud a general level of controversial distinctions between vision, you ought not to be doing - to a total of £191, made up #, 
excellence in Ids papers- B4 and B3, and do so in one of research anyway. basic annual fee of £137, fit fa 

which was at the top of the ihroe ways i either the detailed T j, a committee's policy in 1979 attending the meeting of the M. 
2i class but fell short of the marks provided do not correspond Qm > 1980 W88 t0 use gg per cent selection comnuuuc In Norreik 
" B5 " category) ; to the definition of a B4 as when nf rhe 2| 261 award vears made £18 for attending the meettng J 

B3: a good 21 fog the candidate a candidate whose overall percen- ava j| a bj 0 l0 0 „ ma jor awards and Panel W on July 4. and [Ufa, 


was not seriously considered tage works out at 65 per cent in 4Q cent „„ stateSl if vou attending the meeting of pad 
fur a first but displayed a a university where firsts start « ” t fa c fai nd 0 f natural selec- chairmen on July 18. Taxed «« 

good level of achievement in 70 per cent: or not enough details tio „ v j ew 0 f t h e results produced per cent, this will leave aii.# 

must papers, or first-class are provided, as in those (generally by research— 1 That I, considering £85-95, enough to buy a cq'dpki: 

iiunlliv in .111010 papers, so plateglass) institutions where a zig- eve rywhere/Her secret meaning in dozen bottles of B + +(2)/B3(iaii 

that lie wus dourly in the yng list of badly typed, symbols of h deeds/And finding that of fifty Gevrey Chambertin, but nothWf 


and I should the 30p an hour actually 


iiunitiv tn some papers, so piateginss] iniiiiuiiuna wu«e » ***; ev erywhere/Her secret meaning in aozen Domes ot u-i- -rtxj/jUQWi 

that fie wns dourly in the - /nB list of badly typed. symbols of h deeds/And finding that of fifty Gevrey Chambertin, but noteWf 
upper half of those awn riled 21 or 2ii is accompanied by tne see d s /She often brings but one to to make even me do.it fog. 
upper seconds]; comment “ a most promising candi- K ear *_ t hi 8 is probably about right, money. It is the enllghtpw l 

112: » modern 10 2i in the lower date”; or the university in ques- ji ver t j, e mattei . j s under con- which is the principal rei^i- 
hu If, but not nuur the hot- tion— generally Oxbridge, occasion- discussion both on the commit- coupled with the recollect^ fa 

tom of tho upper-second a || v a servile imitator— provides so tge Hnd e ^ ew here and I should the 30p an hour actually p4H h , 
mark-scale; cabbalistic a list of A- ? +?, persona n y be neither surprised nor tha work docs come onfenr 

B1 : a poor 21 ; A/C-tD, DM++?-that the disappointed if the proportions were of a not ungenerous prrfSUI: 

B : (lie equivalent of a 2u ; panel members have to take a Leap ch A one-year post-graduate salary. 

C •• a third class degree. of Faith beside which Kierkegaard s qualification is a more marketable Thus there is not only 1 tala 

Candidates scoring B+ + (2) /B4 y‘aws°n tn-T^mn^e^maRiSSSe Product than a Ph.D., and one-year amount 0 f innocent amjterwti 
nr above are assured of a major ® courses also have another advan- be derived from the disco™.* 

award. So, too, are those with tho of Benthamite common sense. tag*; candidates rarely fail. people do exist whose idea 

less likely mark of C, A, (i.c a poor i t would be wrong to try to change . however, in favour of lies in spending throe year*ijM« 

general assessment contradicted by anything at Oxbridge. It is the ex 1 tandlng t }, e peHod ’ of 8ervicB ln the future tense io OM/&- 

..llT tS'J Cm”?; onto .o.Hov.m«mb«,oC the com- exominuig the impact of thfjg 


.*■ Ait wte s 

nn « reserve list, with un order of a not unreasonable hope of effect- " ,s . P™* 11 *®" 1 : a-wSSSS undeiHraduates Fnr it is .i^i 

priority based on (he same criteria ing a change in my colleagues’ be- f. 0 r . K a _ pS . , 2 re , „ ^ f„° P rt ^ 1 ’ 8 roll reaction at the age of 23, to Knt"? 

ejsl"* ,o m “ ke w^ctLV’or r c r«?cV h f„”?5. o . t « y* 

It is when deciding wliothor a timM looked at the B3 awarded by to^See^iow Sa Astern wffi* from ?n Vy^wnTmn^dkte ^01,^: 
candidate should be given an award tye University of . t i, a inside. - Not ^nly is this good Malraux and Camus are.well ^; 

or placed on. the reserve liji-and cided on the basi$ of the details wErelati orts 9 It e^bles tlie^ew ia popularity complied, loj*;. 

P, r Ided J- » a,, » •» : ? 4 ‘ «“■*? Dur/sor famuel Mj-., 


members of the studemshlp selec- I nevertheless . thinU-^unllke , col\eag U B». ■ . and I was delighted to fft gfrl. 

tion committee confirm what fools everyone else I have ever. met, on .. . , readable Robbe-Grillet oyfertua ‘ . . 

the staff and student radicals of the . the committee or elsewhere+chat It I obviously think that the system the Ton of tho Pops by thd DWi 

1960s ward when 1 they presupposed i 8 too easy rather than too difficult works well, in that peculiarly Eng- Michel Taurnior. 1 hope 
*hat only the “detnocrailcally alec- tb obtain a research award in the Ush way which shows hoy? much sights will prove copsolingjK < . 
ted- cduld act with ' both fairness . humanities. I do not say this only batter, we order - things west of successor. If lltoy don't, he «ns» - 
aodrosponsibjliiy.v Indeed, when a beqauae a recent study revealed that Calais. The civil servants ot the draw solaco from tlto fail W*; 

• .candidates .. immediate academic 60 per -cent of- those receiving en DES ave mo^t courteous and efU- did not recommend him - ; .. 
: 'inTOV I? 1 ** 0n ^ **f B + .+ award do not successfully complete dent, constantly helpful but in* . causa He works nt a vary wKJ*. . 

(2 )/B4 (automatic _niajor award) a! thesis. Neither is my opinion based variably firm in their insistence univoraity from my own.i.1©.' ., 
. r ?r er -, “*•* •?' r^Ul/Bs.- (reason- - oh, the fact that there are very few that it is the academic members thought— thin is how the oM'*!/. 

■ ably pieced ron r.am reserve list :f«. un^ver - ity ; jobs available for people of the committee who make the network ronlly works— tkk - 
t a major. award) on B++(2)/B3 who do. complete a research degree, decisions. Tha fd(ir years .1 have a good chon i: . 

jjf 1 . for or ^ * ?,+•+( 1)/ !!■ the cuts send, more good gradu- served op Panel W haVc confirmed — — —7^1 

‘ (waitm» jist iora . state), then ates info the .schools,; our - general tqy vliw j that yob can, in h consensus The author is vrofessov of 

.tha panels of .the DES sludentshlp educational ..system can only profit, x .society like our own, .rely on. people literature at the University !•' 


In it to their 

and I was delighted t0 WiJLv.'- 
, readable Robbe-Grillet evfejtua . . 

that the system the Top of the Pops by . . 

peculiarly Eng- Michel Taurnior. 1 hope Wji 7; 


.. tneir ume discussing these ces^s- 
J'-Thuy^re also; however, more dxer- 
cijed later orl bj . whether- or not 
fihe' candidate’s university has cOr- 
rectly tTgnsihted the class of 

I . ; • .•► , • • ' ’ ' - '*■ ' 


■"'dSKr 1 line [ a : ' f uhtre^hanga on tha of B + + .-M- do nk successfullv complete . dent, cons|antW helpful but “to* .5^0 worK m 0 very . 

.between B+ + (3) and B +.+ (2). TZI/J« (automatic ^idajor award) a: thesis. Neither is my opinion based variably firm in their insistence university from my own.ilrr:,. 
and panels spend quite , a lot of . r « 1, * r -: thw* - (reason - eh, the fact that there are very few that it is the academic momhara thought— this is how th® t S!.- 

-'.their: time discussing these caws.' • Pmfdd ton' tho. reserve list tor university jobs available for people ■ of the committee who make the network roallv works— tbdt w. • . 


How isolation and the border issue 

'..Gibraltar" * nucipscopic colonial .outpost, ' also -* Occasional ODM ’ scholarships, pre- ' fessi 
. may sehrt. io .be png ot;?thp few remafnlng dowhittdx.mrth^fields of ^pplied science be 1 
; arp*\ of the world that has bean ipkred the and technology. . And- quite apart from the, date 


V) ■ '!*•: ■ - 1 ; 


S;t- • 1. 

% i-r.f 

J t.\ r -'l , 
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aguhips of possesiing: a ' hlghep.. education , 
system., It, has no university,- nu ■ teacher 
ir mining Allege* and only one teniary eilU- 
catioh institute, the Dockyard. College, a relic 
Of fmpend| might- ' 

' Yetiiifacl ,the |f cdfo'oiy eft joys 


aiso ^. qf ca&Lpn*] ODM ’ scholarships, pre- 
don^indy.m-rrtWiields; of applied science 
and tecbnolagy.- . And- quite apart from the, 
vqriom graqt-aided students there are a num- 
ber, pass ibly a majority; of Glbrdlrtrlati atu- 
denis privately- financed in Umted Kingdom 
institutions. Fpr these students an 


arratiaemeijM were agreed and the first 
group of feachers retoiit&d. v 1 - 
However, ns >. the •' consequences " of . an 
en Forced year of absence were realized man 


sity aqd externa) explorations ItaveAl^#./-, 
taken place. 

. As a pilot scheme the San Rocque. .Wffif;. ‘ 
ties Jield an aihbitlous bi-llngiiai k*« 

summer, school this year. .Scholariww^r. 
some - 30 GAbrakarldn itudedW wg . r r‘JS<i- ' 
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available In the belief that this ' 

tb 9 -F«cgW 0 iry cross-border partlclp«“®J' , tt., 
at; .this : stage 1 political problems a«p»j ^ *. :-i , . 
border remained closed as' the 
siitruxier school grew hear. The 
gestlon that the Spanish'-, authonue*-"^);.? -. 
pe ptepared to opart it 1 

the 30 - students thrqugh took . f : 
straight to the turbulent, dentrd ftj .. 


the border 


Qrt^vCqrdful-dla 


ful match 


6fl4»tiil|Uifas.rti 


bqrderjaS a- prelude to any hegotiafl®? 
Spam."'.-':.-;,: - . • ; ,^ r - 

;S6 (tor- the' foment the isoldtjdp 
larian reduqatloil -from its close 
(idthrtns? total. How long suth’«? l “Hr| 


Mmainsr total. How long iucp 
withstand thd^eppbning Of tneJWH , ]Slr ttf 
retrains • to be “Sdn.v. Itvsee^/'^fafi*, 
fteMinr*: 1 fiMri; S&alti: ;io ejnd 

.Woutd.bf. ^tba^tial; ••• ^ ; ■' 
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' A renowned historian analyses the 
"logic of extermini'sm ” Wmch may 
soon turn the Industrialised coun- 
tries of the Northern hemisphere 
into radioactive deserts. A govern- 

• ment civil defence exercise, Opera- 
tion Square Leg, offers a scenario 
in which whole areas of England 
are obliterated in a matter of hours 
by nuclear attack. President Carter's 

. Global 2000 report, by . contrast, 
offers what the Guardian’s science 

• -correspondent calls “a ' cool un- 

• nuked look into the start -of the 
next century”. It does not make 
pleasant reading. 

'As we enter the 1980s these con- 
siderations about the future are 





a 



Cqming to haunt rhe mental climate 
in which we live, and to effect our 
perception of the world arotind us. 
Our investment in social anticipation 
as a skeleton key for the unlocking 
of political reality has, indeed, 
grown steadily For well over a cen- 
tury. The word “ futurology " which 
bus come him common use in tho 
]n<u two decades Implies that the 
future is as much the object of 
scientific study and funded research 
as is the world of nature. 


Professional futurologists are con- 
cerned with identifying trends and 
.making hypothetical projections, 
which wo know tend to be wildly 


which wo know tend to be wildly 
misleading because of the proba- 
bility that they embody false 
assumptions. Needless to say, we 
arc extremely reluctant to trout the 
pronouncements of the futurologists 
with the scepticism they deserve. 
Projection shades over almost hies- 
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The picture shows the rear 
of an SF20 missile which crashed 
In the Sahel district of Africa. 
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"tth^s gir on^t^iec^aril? Patrick Parrinder argues that literary futurism is a cultural 
don y haT l 'he ,b ef c fcct d ^incSing phenomenon which deserves more attention than it is getting 

our anxiety to know wliat is coming. , , , , , . . , , . . , 

Yet all such predictions are a existence, to redress rhe balance of able on aesthetic grounds. Yet it quite deliberately infringe ou. 
species of fiction, and wherever ( h e liternry past ? To some extent goes without saying that clerkly sense of actuality. Angus Wilson’ 


species of tiction, ana wherever ,, , , , . . - 

there is a dramatised and scripted ‘hey have already done so. Almost scepticism is a moral and political pseudo-apocnlypsc Setting the 

hypothesis whether In the form of every one of tho great twentieth- rather tlmn a narrowly llLor ary attl- World on Fire, with its flagrantly 

a politician’s rhetor ice! flourish or century writers offers his own ver- tudo. Kermode has .suggested that parallel world including a rococo 
a civil defcuce exercise— we are 6 * on of apoculypso. ln Yeaty. for the intelligent and cultivated man mansion sot in extensive grounds 
dealing with a rudimentary form example, as Frank Kermode wro to might regard tho nightmares in- immediately behind Westminster 
of creative writing a “ play '* staged in The Sense of tin Ending in 1967 : spired by modern technology as nn Abbey la a timely and magnificent 
in an Imaginary “theatre” Often we can find ... all tho elements more than a secular equivalent of example of this. Every novel pur- 
chase plays bear 0 striking resent- of the apocalyptic paradigm that bohefs once held by raligious porting to describe, future events 
blance to the products of the strictly concern us. There are the extremists. In a world which has Invokes a "parallel world”, in 
literary imagination. Was it not Tenors ; die clerkly scepticism twice in the past year been brought which time has moved 911 so that 
Orwell, for example, who long before proper to a learned aristocrat t0 the brink of nuclear war by tho action can be shown m the past 
the concept of theatre nuclear war- confronted by these images of computer error, I think -it difficult As for those few cases in 

fare 1 ahd the ddvent of the Cruise horror; a deep conviction of to think of a more dangerous half- which subsequent history does 

missile, named this country Airstrip decadence and a prophetic con- lr uj h - . . , C0ll ^ ir ? 1 t, 1 l ® wrltcr’i 

One 7 • fidenco of renovation; and all Yet. since it does contain ot least specula 1 ions we should speak 

. . . ,, this involved in tho hpii«F thm his half a truth. The Sense of nn End- rather ot luck than of precognition. 

JBSJrbL^ W- Som.nr , ^. ln & be — 1 h oi komImw' « 4 _*** v« •»*«, L it, 


these plays bear a striking resem- 
blance to the products of the strictly 
literary imagination. Was it not 
Orwell, for example, who long before 
the concept of theatre nuclear war- 
fare' flhd the ddvent of the Cruise 
missile, named this country Airstrip 
One 7 


. That being so, what does literary 
criticism have to say about our in- 
creasingly future-oriented ,. social 
consciousness ? Tha . answer- nt 
first sight would seem to be : not 
much. We may recall a Punch 
carfoon of the 1920s, also disin- 
terred by George Orwell. An “in- 


tciiBu uy ueurgB urweu. ah m- ___ - -- -- — - — 

tolerable youth” Is informing his many of Yeats’s terms have become 
aunt that he intends to “write”, mir terms How often has one heard 


was tha mnnu-nt of mg snouid cnanenge us to develop - propnecic" tiction. has Its 

supreme crisis, when one age «"» thewies of fiction about own kind hf trudi, as well .as serv- 

chauged into another bv means of the future. Here I should llfee to ing particular functions for. Hie 

a movement ho caUed a '^“dual two - prindnle, which eocieiy in wh icl. 1, Ij vyrltten. 

coming and increase ” an a PP ear to govern such fictions. They We come now to the Principle of 
•• antithetical multiform influx” * lti 9 ht be “ lle d the Delphic Prin- Prophylaxis, which states that 

It only remains to be ^dded tha^ * ad “»• Principle of Prophy- JRflfaig who take a speculative look 


" A J K . • one’s cnlleaVuaV ranearintf »hA visions of tne -future are not 

And what are you going to write ? ne 3 M ,■ '® a8 j r f, l lS? an l “S duite to be taken literally. . Hitler 

about, dear?” the aunt inquires, fcjjjjj* u 1 ; ne8 team Second J UC c e eded P neither in setting up 

My dear aunt, one doesn’t write uo ™ mg ■ ‘ ■ „ . . the Thousand Year . Reich nor 

about anything, one just writes The best lack all conviction, in pulling the world down on 

while the worst Are full of pas- top of flim-though he did kill 


Today’s intolerable youth would 
sound a little more sophisticated. 


Jaxis. • into- the future do so in order to 

According to the Delphic Prin- ■ -Mt up a dialogue with present-day 
ciple, visions of the future are not attitudes. The tone and scope of 
quite to be taken literally. . Hitler this dialogue may vary enormously, 
succeeded neither id . setting up Yet every - dystopian procray*! of 
the Thousand Year Reich nor the future ncU as a kind of inocu- 
ln. pulling the world down on lRttort to prevent the future taking 


sionate intensity— 


“My dear aunt”, he might begin, S-ilJS, L wer ' l.i5 e -« onIy , B ^ B< l uate six million jews. There Is a - iviimimb JSigfitp-Four sets out to 

“what all writing is about,- and res P onseto 8 world in crisis,. felt* chance that many people inoculate the reader at the expense 

OUght to be about, is writing * ~* ■' ' - ' ■ •* will ■nralo«> nn ntl-rtnr niirlnm' war. Of Considerable temnorarv dhrnm. 

Itself. ...” We need not continue 

his dissertation, which the auilt •" me soumeni uenuspnere as; wen. aa — . y® iuib^b ^unsi 

would conclude had originally been The word “apocalypse” has a legendary mlnert, potholers and > whicn tAadjrsl^piaa novel offers 
written in French. Literary formal- dual function in this context, since hand 2 2S2i 

ism, of which the present-day obses- it may be used to^ esc ribs any almost, any. generalized prophecy of . Pof i fayed r -total- 

sion with textual Ry and selfiefer- rev^on or dUc]^re^?t the f° om * I 1 tr “i n «% ScleJi^ JSi 

M Ac, ss?^ sjS' te m s ■ isfrt & r r rr jae 

practised, its methods have at^ least, literary ‘ feritl£lam^ its widespread Ejopbecies, artd abdVe'.ali ih the ifino ' 

two serious disadvantages, Semio-! use 6w« most, one would; think, __ ' P readiog public, 

tlcians tend tp locate the, ? liter ai'i- ta the influence of Fraijk Kerrapde. ! ^SSSST ' 

ness” of the literary text At the /.Kehmode’s book ha* •=.» political ff! 8 iff “» . 


top of • Him- though' he did kill quite that-form. Thi^ Jsi perhaps, 
soma 20 million. Russians and an ambivalent process. A novel 1 like 


Nineteen Eighty-Four sets -out to 


fair cnance tnat many peopio inoculite the i reader at the expense 
will survive an all-put nuclear war, considerable temporary dlscom- 
among them whole communities in f ° r t. In addition, 'It is at lepst pos- 


„ ... - — -- lepst pos- 

the southern hemisphere as 1 well, aa «ible mat ttie “ disease ” against 


Tha word “apocalypse” has a 4|LK«“S1S L 


ism, of which the present-day obses- it may be .'Used to des 
«l°n with textual! ty and self-refer- revelation or disclosure 
entiality ..is an example, has b'eeh. future as well as , the , particular 

with us 'a long tiipe. As currently. 1 vision granted to • St ,.fohn{ .Jn Jp®.' 

■ practised, its methods have at least . literary criticism -its' widespread W (C1 ' 

two serious disadvantages, Semio-: use bytes most, one would; think, .. 

tlcians tend tp locate the,? literal 1 !- ta tbe influence of Fraqk Kermpde. L”- 
ness of the literary text at the Kermode*? . book has a "political 


aoom is nxeiy to come true in tne »* mass storvanon 

long run. ‘ Where we go wrong Is' in Dr wai ? are ~*r' 3,lC rather 

•.the 'specific;- application V of, iuch . intense lenxfety-stHte^; that i 
■tirppheejes, and aprfV.e'.all Ih the lltno f qawlopmanth ttiigh^bo; expecte 
factor. ■ produtJe in the reading public, 


fiction cannot exclude the inten- 
tionally as. well as the uninten- 
tionally comic. Nineteen Eighty- 
Four is full of grim humour. Evelyn 
Waugh’s satire on contemporary 
maimers In Vile Bodies (1930) ends 
with a suitably knockabout future- 
war episode in which the hero re- 
appears as nn infantryman armed 
with a leprosy bomb. Some of us 
remember the ending of Kubrick's 
Dr Strangelovc with a mixture of 
disgust an^l helpless amusement. 

It futuristic fiction is viewed ns 
a kind of prophylactic — whether of 
the antibiotic or the merely tran- 
quil Using variety — otic. thing that is 
.cigar is that we are boing given, 
and perhaps need, larger mid larger 
doses of It. Political thrillers; for 
example, art? noiy commonly set in 
the immediate future or in an alter- 
native historical reality like that of 
Len Deighton's SS-CB. Classics like 
77ie Riddle of the Sands and- The 
J'h/rtji-JVfne Steps, by contrast, told 
the hitherto secret story of events 
In the recent past. They are thus 
Jinked to the Victorian realistic 
novel (characteristically set back a 
generation or so) and to tho vastly 
popular historical romance. Today 
the realistic novel constantly noses 
gingerly into the near future, white 
the historical romance has yielded 
most of Its ground to another form 
of costume-drama, the so-rnllcd 
" science-fiction aplc ”. 

Revivalism was endemic in Victor- 
ian culture. But would a modern 
Tennyson set out to write an Idylls 
of the King ? The apocalyptic theme 
that Kermode identifies In modern- 
ist writing— tho final catastroplio as 
chastisement for tho presumptions 


of empire — is strongly ovfdent In 
tho Aforte d'Arthw. The Arthurian 


legends contain nn undeniably pro- 
phetic element: Rax quondam ot 
futurus. For nearly 100 years now 
the future and the “ongoing pre- 
sent” have provided the most appro- 
priate settings for miters tackling 
the themes of national identity and 
its precaripusness. After such stories 
?. s , .J? If £ r .' es ’ After London and 
Wells a The " Time Machine and The 


invokes a 4r parallel world ”, in 
which time has utovod on so that 
the action can he shown iu the past 
tojise. As for those few cases in 
which subsequent history does 
Fairly precisely confirm the writer’s 
speculations, we should speak 
rather of luck than of precognition. 
Yet _ "prophetic ” fiction . has Its 


WVrr of the Worlds we can detect 
a resultant shift In the social novel 
from the “ Condition of England” 
preoccupation of the Victorians to 
a concern with England's destiny. 
Tile theme of catastrophe is trans- 
planted from a metaphorical past to 
a metaphorical future. 

Only in very rare cases Is the 


pomayal of catastropke uot accom- 
gant ed. py a certain roassurance. 


“Man must endure his going 
fence ”, and hi apocalyptic fictions 


there fs at least a , demonstration of 
.tha various kiuds of endurance. For 
example, there Is tlte symbolic per- 
sistence of vital qualities and values, 
even when the social situation ami 
.tha- community which bred them 
has;been wiped out. Kingsley Amir's 
recant novel Russian Hidennd-Seek, 
get in Soviet-occupied England a'. 

years hence, -portrays a vain 
ahd: Impetuous cadet in the army of 
pccupation wjho sees himself, how- 
ever furtlely, as the inheritor of 
English liberalism. Many other 
novels portray die miraculous sur- 
vival of an individual who has Eyed 
to tell the tale; Doris Lessing's 
Memoirs of a Surofuor is a well- 
known example. 


Finally, even if no-one survives, 
the author's ability to convey an 
illurioa of understanding and judg* 


■■ IT - v <T I M»u J UVft- 

ment. wttlv regard: (o. 6 up messy, 
'unpredictable -world to ' some Oxtetlt 


xeueyea the burden, of anxiety and 


leyel of the sign ’rather than oLthei dimension which its readers have f ™W?hln°atfc n.nft ^ 

plot or story, devoting their,: ; eher- : largely overlooked. Wbht he: of few 

B\6i; to the theory .of language *f<ia . a sophisticated, . elegant and 6“^. JSgffiiflf d 


■■ Peter - Watkins’s film. The War 
Game is being shown to audiences 
throughout tne country'.' on the 


throughout - the - country', on ' the 
. jwquuds -Apt it nwy jQcrqiiM . the 
likelihood of nuclear disarmament ; 
one hopes that it will. Each of the 
two world wars lit this century was 


do'ubt. There Is some cpmfort in 
tho reflection that " So: that is .Where 
it is all going". Though ; dlyihe 
omniscience ia no , longer vary 
readily, assumed, the device ;of a 
Martian or . other --. cxtTa-tprrestrlal 
perspective from which tb. sum up 
1 human life Is one - of . the .iuost 
characteristic of this century's rhe- 


to, or evetr’ ttf notice, such seismic who take the*r apocalyptic warn- .i’ l „ * j" ’ nt j, 1 j • u two world wars in this centurv was 
shifts as >rb .taking Place in what: Inga seriously. Though ha, refers .5;?Vl5 w Wt si?a?^StS’MMra! • ' pwcfirf bJ^Mar^pSOT SSa 

’ * ' ^ nuclear 1 wSSiions .1 , do nofrinuk tellSSBHS' 

nuclear . weapons, -i- ao nar. nuitK »nnnni 


torlcal figures. Its uses range frbm 
tba “ philosophic Martian biologist” 

; who passes judgment bn homo 
sapiens at: the beginning of Riis- 

■ sell’s Has Afan p Future ? to ' his 
compatriot In - Craig Raine’s poetn 

■ who insphdts the humble domestic 

watai'-closot and Sends a .postcard 
home. ■ , 

' .The study of futuristic fictipns, so 
' rich in political, sociological, philo- 


An imaginative shift from, the 


past to the. future 
by that remarkable tl 
de Tocquevlile as long 
. Democratic nations c 


certitude’ beebmbs tenuous. 


entitle norriHc,-: jurure-war 1 stories.- aims 
I n his mass panic that was predicted aa a 
luckily ' fosult of Blitzkrieg end aerial bomb- 


for what has been,: but they aro> g I R 

Has Man a Future f ■- ■ , : " 


F Blitzkrieg end aerial bomb- 
not take place. The authors 
s -future-wars etorios often 
>od tho- dimensions :of. the 


the lcast likoiy scientific pvotihecies nightmara that Was to come, but not 
evor made ”, But physicists now shy ' *bo. nwclsfl forma- it would take. A 
' *e (Waur.'expribq-' ‘po«*Wo •Wo-effett^ ^of such stories 


,• ■ • democracy; snucs xne pasi ^ a Future? ■ • : . ' 

against the poot„ but opens the n^ Ma^ a nun re r _ , . ^ 

future before him;”, he 1 wrote in , We;mav look upon our historical 
Democracy in America. Admittedly, situation Tas uniquely, terrible, but 
, poets and novelists 'have .-beob slow sb, Kermode observes; i have 1 people 
to react as de TocqlievUle foresaw, m many^pteVioOs ages. Prophecy- 
. Orthodox literary -culture' since ’’the - ii : ‘strongly, af traded : to ( round' 
romantic period has been more and; numbers,; so. ..tliat intimations off 
more a defence of the pait. sb th'pt , catastrophe hpturaUv increase as 
C,. P, Snow. was. able ito refer to its the end oE o millenhium. anprpaeftes., 


it Is qpit'e probable 


e beoh slow so, Kermode 'observes; .have people and thd deb tinkers of Articles,. At ■ . ■ • , •' 

!Ue foresaw, in many'DieViods ages, prophecy best,, the validity . that can . be The iPtmphylaxla Princirflo has a 
re since the' ii strongly a fir acted : to round' claimed for the greitt majority ; :of • 'furfbor dimension of ambivalence. 


cists now shy - the- precise forms- it -would take. A 

r autr-cxpritiq’' ’possible side-effect of such stories 

Ind universe .will end ■ Ip 'this. way. *? that they actually help i o increase 
Excessive positivism, should ba :, *»# resorvos of -stoicism, with which 
avoided .boih by the iriterpreters a real outbreak :bf ‘vac would bo 
* orttcles. At • . - • ' . , 1 „ , , • ' ■ 

tqt can ,‘be ; - The ^Prophylaxis Principle has a 
majority -of further dimension of ambivalence. 


.sophlcal, ami literary i merest, is ns 
.yet in its infancy. I hnvQ said 
nothing in ihls artfcla about utopias, 
’because 1 doubt if the Inst years of 


Ui6 presont mlllemiiuni ora fioipg 
to bp a vciy goUd time for' them 


: except, perhaps, fat that fashion 

ablo kind which relics on a h'edon- 
■Isirt not of the. social Order but af 
■■ the literary , text. , My • owb ' nredic- 
.tmnfor 'file i in mediate future is 



Meanwhile, the > hogenibn 
■ exercised by the /classical t 
ovoi- virtually /avety .area \ 
/ Jefctual •: debate hkp been 
• weakened.- by< the fqccps de 
viJle aaaiysedi.% 


logical- 1 rei 

V.T,»; 


’tinn for file iuiinodiate future is 
1 that ! , a- growing number of -W+ftpi's 
‘m'c going to' be writing- about it, 
-This- is n cultural pbcfmmwnon wticb 


Idoseryos more attention than It is 
' currently getting, . 1 . ' " /- 


Is It'' possible that - poets" and - '-prophecy,' will strike many readers year in which either of these nbvets - calls "5 
novelists might call the lUtura into n9 ' congenial if not exactly justifi- is set. Many emit empo fury novelists Bed don 


A discussion of futuristic 


'The- author Is' a reader In English 
at Reading University. :• 
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A writer who broke his own rules 


Gtor«r Ok’ well : a life 

by licriiurd Crick 

Seeker & Wsirinirg, ElO.ttO 

I SUN 0 436 11450 X ____ 

by lain Wright 

OutiivM n£ all i he deep fear* that 
Hiiik-rlie George Orwell * writing is 
tliL- I' ear of i lie Idas nf an authentic 
In lii*« eurlv work the fear 
hhipL-i ituclf as u tlujr but always 
jiulmuiiMit hmient for what Wilt stun 
Stuli Li would biter cull the Gtililen 
Cuuimy- [nduiirLiHsin and thu cuiu- 
■tit rend i ra shin ess inci'u<i*inrily cut 
ii* nf! ficnu a iiiijipy laud i-.hich is 
in |>.m l an iietn ul ■ I ‘u war din n 
llii.ehind tl'vril C« mindly aptly 

(ltsriiln.il Orwell as ’“’ll i cynlut.UHi- 
uiv v * liu was iu Inve with the 
1‘HHh "t, p.mly rite lost iliiUlbmnl 
tit each i Oiidi.i. All the early novels 
are the quest -epic* uf Jiuroca mid 
Item hits wlm fail to esca|ii' back- 
wards iiitn the fail In a; dic.mi. 

Dm til in' Hare's idyll in lilt- Imp- 
jivtcls Is lost when hri mrnimy re- 
inn is, Cm dmi l' 1 1 in si nek's scurcli for 
Minplirily ends in stir render Lu the 
Mm icy timl, ami tile dilvcriising 
iigrmy mv allows him up. Genme 
Howling. Irving in i-cgiiin |hc child- 
hood inir.utise of (.uwer Uinficld. 
iUtcovlts did v a vile parody of 



Discovering 
a bestseller 


^*$3 from the politics is that there is no 68. (U'CkJl.2 
Sm other modern English writer whose 

*»- ; j . works *o much need rescuing from ■ 

the posthumous myths that have Paul Scott : Images of India 
grown around them, those myths by Patrick Swindon 
were the political creations of the M aen ,:it an ra qc 
C old War. By analysing his neg- " ' „ ’ 
iected works — especially the most ISD N 0 3 33 >”■») 6 
neglected and important of all, The ~ 

Lion and the Unicorn — Crick is able p uu j Scott's cumuli 
vo show that there is “ no qiystery ” . . P , r hi 

about Orwell's political . develop- J 

meat. He moved in a direct and (1952-771 lit was < 
logical line from the early ami- popular, niodesU 

- _ •!*... j . i c mw ri p hrnw iinvclisM 


ISBN 0 333 27740 6 

Puul Scott's cumin icily is question. v 
able. For most uf liis writing career r‘ 
(1952-77) lie was categorized at a 
popular, modestly best-selling, , 

hi, 


Labour Parly. His socialism was wmgulticmisly populated sbi« ; 
certainly idiosyncratic, mid elements i again Victorian, iilmrlginally) pro- 
of the “Tory anarchist ” persisted. vided a satisfy ingly gnod rend. Hji -L 
but he never forsook it and was subiect mutter— suffused as it i Hit’ 1 
horrified at the widespread mis- with imperial nostalgia— suited the - 
readings of .4ium«2 Farm and Nine- spirit of the nines. (There is a 1 m : 
teen Eighty-Four as anti-socialist sales life in the Indian histona], { 
propaganda. Thnt was naive, of novel — ns M. M? Kuye s l'occrtt at 
course, and Crick is sharply critical cess indicates). ■ *. 


of Orwell's foolishness in neglecting 
William Empson’s warning that his 


Around 1975, however, appredt 
tlve profiles of Scott began 1 to 


satires would be appropriated by appear (there was a near full-pip . F 
his enemies. But the reasons for treatment in The Times, - far It - \ 
Oi well's error are clear. All his stance), and then in a year when U h * 
writings were addressed to comrades judges were extraordinarily, cmw * 
or potential comrades. These books, vative, he won the Booker wf 
as much as The Road to Wigan Pier Six months later, in 1978, ScoltW 

1ft , c and “Inside the Whale", were At the time of Iris death It Is sit [ 

Orwell with life adopt ed son Menard in 1945. . interventions in a debate that was to assume that ncndemic ignonke 1 


oE the fear begun in huuni him: 
mu iiiM the liiural Inis of the past, 
tun the loss nf ul] memory or true 
tecuril of ii. "It will never be pna- 
iihle in gel a cunipli'lidy accurate 


so many equally m'craimpliftad new Itself os a true chronicler. But this polemic, but a parable of the rev- attention wits aroused bv the hnpw4 
ones ..* .lie author of “Inside the Orwell's verachy Is suspect loo. olution betrayed. Nineteen Eighty and uSiaJny pSblFclty of 1977?5 ^ 
VVImIu . No modern anny has so Crick is particularly good, for Four is not an anti-socialist tract: "puzzled bv the Booker award aid ' • 

movingly pleaded the case for objoc- Instance, at showing how Orwell it is the tale, as Goldstein's testa- saddened -bv news of ^ Scott? dfi 
tlve, m»n.ideol.iglc.il .history as continually rewrote the history of ment makes clear, of what happens so soon a/ter wards IdeddSl" 
/.him (ice to Catalonia, with its deter- his own nolit cal develonmem. .mak- whin waras, x aeaaw. .- 


that wc are now living into an age p OUM do minuted biit essential truth. (Crick has a meaning, and finally (let us hope) 57-yoars-old 

which fii«i destroys the pair, mid niil.hus in piefercnca to the regular mce anecdote of how, when Orwell to lay to rest what he calls "the novels m h! 

ilien oil •ccf.rds uf it. which fur Republican army is not bused on wv* confronted with -evidence that Time-Life and Encounter view of ‘ “ ™ , • 

le lifst time ^in siirv onvisacw “ objective » analysis of their thefe was no truth In his claim that OiwellT ^ounte, view of recogmee his 


the first time in Iiisiorv envisages on^ciive - analysis or their tnere was no truth n ms claim that 

and heairts to effect ihe era dicat inn capadtyio defeat Franco, but on only the railing, of lower-class ardns 
nf histnrv itself v “The really ■ lh V M-Impenal policeman 1 , gut- -,jvere being torn down for strap dur- 
IrightcnUig iltmc about tnlalitarian- rujcctkm ’ of Ytiwk, discipVmfe and, ,l \3 the, was, lw. responded " Any- 
icm is not dial it cnmniits ‘ atroci- f '«ficer castes? Can we even fake at it . was_ essentially trud.") He 


Orwell ** - 

T(ie external method ha. It, Ural- 

tations too. ' of course limitations ®vuTigoiicol honesty nf SwlUdW*. 

St 'hSeintUnndw ^ J««T lltrte K'P tlw (“Ihave written* 
more of that ddspised literary ' ' * lt i drew the.. altwHafl# 

Freudianism might have been useful rm-n« i 1>C i n P 

to- expose and oxulicato 'tlio ’nen-i" wllh litornture to' tlia f i, ■ 

live and .IrrotioSl e^mohts in 'V <Jr, , t of , Pu V l Scoll ’ s fict L on 7\KV: 
Orwell’s m nke-uD.' More con Id have [Jj? ■ f.. . lh ° l l,sai ’? S A°f_S 4 ' 

ho^tt of that sir&aRs vIoIahcd w-oo nod nhutujy Ixjnin .of- 
and selLnuSlshaiem tha 8 , 2 ™ >!®pd T ficott will bo allowed *&.lr 


Id, with 13 pubHAed 
his ertidit, to tniifc® at \ 
his existence.” 



Fw h not h« *rtv and : mindleS5 -hf 3 a ^* r f s Wfln^ agaiitat . homosexual jt^, •nave a i leuxnud journal deyo.ioa c . 

Kfiormity nbV wot tlilt pa5u- SeinV' - 0n l esfcy , a 1 , , ld FraudlSllm- "and I"* 1 “1® the Irish and the hid) (like Dickens, Conrad ajr.g P;,: 

i ^Iltn ^ArrX'^^ne^ha, aU but SwJu ^ mcb.- l Llke \ n $H e Wf- b ' 1 * ;Scow ? Above all, perhaps, how do rence)' nor evon a ''neidftoiw-.fc!.: 


homosexuality, i 


journal' 


blit- H Itliav-*— ; , . 

And pr Swinden has. 
table author of him with 
Ho is, it would Appear. MW 


A.-' : :L 'Zi^LLl 


wi 


.or Ute famous *» plain respectable author of him with ™ .Iv,.; 

' ; Crick admits that " Ills «bdy. Ho Is, it would appear, iboi". 
y of plain Bngllsh could have' Half way up' the third alvweP " 
a*\ , but the adlnt-: needs tak-. academic respectability.'- i-.r* 

S 1 ' -hd^khe d t 8 - J ' Were,.., ibr. «n«tt. • f ; : 

.•cb*M«wa, Is paradise", 


Divine musician 


Bach and the Dance oL God 
by Wilfrid Mellers 
Faber, £15.00 
ISBN 0 571 11562 4 

Working from the premise that J. S. 
Bach was a profoundly religious 
artist, one for whom musical com- 
position was virtually a sacramental 
act,, Wilfrid Mellers propounds in 
this important new book a highly 
individual Interpretation of the com- 
poser's musical thought in terms 
of Christian doctrine and experi- 
ence. Central to his account are 
detailed analytical studios of the 
St John Passion and the Mass in 
B minor, chosen as representing the 
distinct but none die less inter- 
related (in religious terms) polari- 
ties of human tragedy and abstract 
ritual. And these ere framed by 
shorter, .and in the context some- 
what 1 less obviously relevant, 
analyses of solo instrumental works, 
including some -of the solo cello 
suites, various preludes and fugno-s 
front the " 48 ", the Goldbarg Varied 
tions and tho canonic variations on 
Von 7/iuimeZ hoeh. 

Tho " Dunce of God " of the title 
is a metaphor commonly used by 
early Christian mystics to express 
the, oneness of God with his faithful 
adherents, an expression familiar 
enough to musicians from the text 
(from the epoch ryphal Acts of John) 
oE Holst's Hymn of Jesus: "The 
Heavenly Spheres make music for 


dance not, know not what wa are 
knowing . . In the 6ense however 
that Professor Mellers uses tho term 
it clearly also means real dances, 
both a the ritual dances by which 
primitive tribes give expression to 
tholr search for a God-head, and 
the courtly dancos which provided 
one element in cementing the eigh- 
tee nth-century social oraer. Thus, 
by .a sopiewhet complex association 
of Ideas,' the dance movemonts in 
the, suites for unaccompanied cello 
are seen partly ss reflections of 
secular patterns of life in Bach’s 
day, «nd partly as expressions of 
the spiritual truths contained in 
Christian doctrine.. The sarabande 


..a. mo U 1 UMC 13 H pul|(tlUOU i 

the. 'blood of Christ drains, as it 
we rd, from his crass-suspended body 
us the line, pallid In tone, fa 
stretched almost — but: not quite — • 
to breaking-point Such a preoccu- 
pation. with Crucifixion theology, 
together with a use of the highly 
coloured language which tends to 
be associated with it, is evident in 
several of the analyses of the inatru- 


centTes. • • T 

For his 1 'coalnfehfarles on the 
great choral works Professor Mellers 
assembles a massive arsenal of Inter- 
pretative end referential materia),' 
ih eluding' (as ; his : 'bibliography 
shows).:: Works ' of: philosophy 
(Susanue Langer and W. Kaufmamtj> 
P^hology (Jung), anthropology 
(T. Vaughan), : ethics (SjfaaJ, 
numerology (L. Bpsmah)' apd myg- 

■ v ';w^; : ■ ’ 'V ;‘"V ; i r '{ 

Literacy and thisISodal, Order : read- 
wg and writing J n Tudor and Stuart 
England 

by David Creasy ' '• ' 
f®®brldfte University Press, £12.50 

isb^ o §1 22514 o . .; ; . 


tlcism (J. Boelime). Using an analy- 
tical method which involves the 
blending of detailed, bar-by-bar 
descriptions of the music with 
elaborate religious and philosophi- 
cal commentary, the author displays 
remarkable skill in the control of 
his material, producing accounts 
which in general are as notable for 
their lucidity as for their literary 
virtuosity. At times, however, a 
near-intoxication with words end 
ideas leads to some rather dubious 
conclusions, such as the suggestion 
that in -the " Quonlom tu solus” 
from the B minor Mass Bach may 
have deliberately provided a pre- 
carious accompaniment — one which 
Is likely to falter or sound grotesque 
in performance — In prder . to sym- 
bolize the ironic contrast between 
" man’s royal pretensions to divinity 
and his inevitable human frailty’ 7 . 

Some minor Factual errors have 
crept into the text. The observation 
on nugo 90, thnt in tho SchtUz 
Pusslons Jesus is not usually 
characterized by a solo voice is mis- 
taken ; almost certainly confusion 
has arisen here with Schilu's 
Resurrection History in which tho 
words of Jesus are sot for an alio 
and tenor duct with independent 
cominuo bass. Also, on page 160, 
It is misleading to assert that 
"Luther himself . , , had admitted 
the Kyrie and Gloria as part of tho 
Protestant ritual ", In fact Luther 
had admitted, In his Formula 
Missae et Comnnmionis of 1523, tho 
entire Latin Ordinary of the Mass, 
requiring the excision only of cer- 
tain Propers which, because they 
emphasized the element of sacri- 
fice, were abhorrent to him. The 
so-called Lutheran Missa Brevis 
developed considerably later when, 
following increased emphasis on the 
sermon, tho final portions of the 
Mass text tended to wither away. 

Not least of the many virtues of 
this hook is the stand which by im- 
plication it takes against a number 
of currently fashionable ideas about 
Bach and his music. Little heed, for 
example, appears to have been paid 
to recent' attempts 'to secularize 
Bach in the light, of Alfred DU re’s 
"new chronology G . And there Is 
considerable evidence 6f support for 
the view, first propounded by 
Schweitzer but since largely djs- 
oredited, that many of Bach’s com- 
positional : decisions were -condi- 
tioned by his desire to express 
extra-musical, and particularly reli- 
gious, ideas bv' symbolic or pictorfcl 
means. Furthermore, .in a'; .final 
‘appendix on "Bach and ‘Authenti- 
city ’ ”, a number of. shrewd obser- 
vations are made about the need, 1 
ell too often ignored nowadays, to. 
balance in performance the claims 
of both the spirit and the letter of 
the 'music. . 

. > bespit?, the limited- range of- the 
works surveyed, tbe picture of. Bach 


Jonson-more than a ‘heavy man’ 

. ploxlty. For hie 
Poetaster simply- is 


Ben Jonson’s Plays and Mosques 
edited by Robert M. Adams 
Norton, £3.75 
ISBN Q 393 09035 3 

Norton Critical Editions are pack- 

» dia best of ishem (such eg 
ean's Ben Jon son and the 
Cavalier Poets ) very good packages 
indeed. At £3.75 for 50Q pages Pro- 
fessor Adams's volume is just about 
worth buying, but a warning is 
called! for. , 

On the positive side, the selection 
of texts is reasonable : it is good to 
see the masquos adequately repre- 
sented in a volume of this kind, 
and Lhe inclusion of Epiroeuc 
is hoartenins (why Drydeq’s fine 
account of the play failed to lead to 
full recognition of Euicoene's 
accessibility and greatness is a mys- 
tery). Moroover. tho texts are 
decently unnotatcq, although Adams 
fulls to gLvo any senso of Jonson’s 
creative uso of classical mnterlul ; 
a pity, because nn understanding of, 
for example, die masterly assimila- 
tion of such material in Volpohe 
might have helped him in lus task. 

As it in, Professor Adams emerges 
from this volume as a bluff,- .scif- 
coufident figure, wlio knows whnt's 
what and rotuscs to be conned. Un- 
fortunately, lie insists on Interpret- 
ing his materia] in rids manner, and 
the result is that the book blurs 
and distorts its subject ; a serious 
fault when one considers that the 
volume is apparently designed as 
an introduction to .Tonson. Thus 
Adams undermines his account of 
the staging of plays and masques 



by blandly misleading comments 
such as that the private theatres 
"on the whole [attracted] a more 
select audience , than - tlio raffish 
crowd that attended tho Globe" 
(page 313)— a dangerous half-truth.' 
ituroly, too, 1 anyone who presents 
selections From ComMrocitioMs as 
u Jonsnji’s iSlioptnlk *' ought ta make 
it entirely clour that tho source 
is Drummond's weighted account ; 
that cho text is a mess; and that 
the situation from which the record 
comes was extraordinary. Also, die 
selection ought to indlcare to a 
reader thnt .Ton son's shontalk 
included some brilliantly biased 
remarks about other people. But 
Professor Adams dislikes com- 


plexity. For him Horace in 
Poetaster simply- is Jonson, and so 
there Is nothing wrong in printing 
critical comments by Jenson's 
characters as comments by Jonson ; 
those of us who think Jonson was 
truly a dramatist (was even capable 
of self-criticism) ere fust making 
life difficult. 

At times this bluffness becomes 
coarseness. A footnote ta page 398. 
tells us that Thomas Carew “ was a 
brilliant, charming man who hung 
about the fringes of the Stuart court, 
chasing girls and writing verses ”, 
Has Professor Adams roally read 
Carew? His own essay “ On tlie Bulk 
Df Ben", presumably written 
especially for this volume, to stand 
beside Dryden and Eliot. Donaldson 
and Barish (no room for D. J. 
Gordon on the masquos, or for 
L. C. Knights) is an extraordinary 
demons! rati* i of how to say almost 
nothing r <huut bolng entirely 
wrong. T.' account of tlie retribu- 
tion in /ofjia/tc, for example, 
labours - diout hope because Adams 
will no. accept thnt Jonson knows 
whet lie is doing ; will not take 
seriously tho during notion that ilia 
man who wroto four of the greatest 
ploys in the language, tlio finest 
masques and some wonderful poctus 
has earned our trust as niora than 
just Adams's "heavy man”. It is 
u pity that Professor Adams cannot 
be trusted by buyers of his volume. 

George Parfitt 

Dr Parfitt is lecturer in English at 
the University of Nottingham. 


Bridging a ‘ great divide 9 
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;. work.by >Viork to chef dV e, ^ 8 ‘ jJ Pv 
c Quartet, 1 ,: Anomalies ar|i 
: -iThe Corridd at San Feliu fJW® 1 
>' yiordly ia to. the. evolutionary 1* v 
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which emerges is a retuarkablv com- 
pleta one, a picture which strikingly 
.reveals how fundamentally h]s musi- 


cal language was moulded. byj his 
religious convictions. .. 

. 1 :}■ ; ;i , ' . Basil SmaHman 

Basil Smallman ■. is professor 'of 
music at the University of Ll^r- 

.vool:' -. , . V,., 


Tho Stuart Age: a history of 
England 1603-1714 
by Barry Coward 
Longman, £13.00 and £7.50 
I8PN 0 582 48279 8 and 48833 8 

One complaint often made, about 
serjes of textbooks, .by riiulti- volume 
histories of England, is, that their, 
habit- of. dividing history up -Into 
centuries or by dynasties is ; arti- 
ficial. ; 1 

For., instance, such an. argument . 
could be applied especially to the 
treatment of seventeeath-century 
England, which many ' historians t 
have treated in two distinct halves, " 
separated by a " great divide ”, . the 
"revolution" of J640-6Q. This .has . 
led most- historians. : to. specialize 
either, in the ** Revolution " and its 
" causes "—often- pushing - back well : 
Into “the’ sixteenth century— tor ^ bii 
the pbif-HMto'i'stjon l , period, ,' push- ' 
irtg ahead into the eighteenth. Even 
.iff', textbooks. that cover tlie whole 
cent qry. the i later- Stuart' period iUios 1 
often, been treated perftoActbrJTy or 
fitted* arbitrarily into' a' pattern of ' 
interpretation. , derivq4 } '.ftotn , . |he 
period o^qre. I860 j^on tha assump- 


tion that tho " Revolution " was a 
watershed, historians have concen- 
trated on signs of change, and have 
ignored or played down evidenco 
of continuity. 

Recent studies of both the early 
Stuart .period and the civil -wars 
have begun to - question how far the 
outbreak of the Civil War can be 
blamed on structural weaknesses in 
society or ' the constitution- and to 
argpe -that chance- circumstances' 
and the.-. logic >of ■ events - played a 
major part its the history of the 
1640s, Meanwhile, later Stuart his- 
torlana have. begun to emphasize the 
strengths rqther than the weak-- 
na&SBf of riie rcstoyed monarchy' and 
the eloments of continuity between' 
early., and later Stuart England. 
Both these, . developments .have, ;by 
implication, challenged the belief in 
the “ great divide , but no single 
work has sought .to look afresh, and 
■ in .detpil, at- these problems -of: 
change and con tin ui to. .It ,is one of 
the great merits, of Dr. . Coward’s 


of reading and tit ought — and, no 
doubt, experience of teaching the 
period — has gone into this book, 
which combines a high standard of 
factual accuracy -with a judicious 
balance in the discussion of histo- 
rical .controversies, . 

' Inevitably 1 the book has Its flaws. 
At times Dr Coward seems so eager 
to cram everything In that he tends 
to describe rather than explain: It 
is surely important to explain why. 
for example, the ' Commons voted 


change and cqntinuito. .It ,is one of 
the great merits, of Dr. Coward’s 
book thft lie does so. He considers 
the post-Restqratibn period at the. 


norfs qnd bfhadtii jn the. range of 
topics fcq fevers'.; bdslqes a detailed, 
end. balanced . account of political 


. year In 1625. There are some sloppy 
proof-reading eirors: surely the 

wealth of Lancashire and Middlesex 
was not assessed at £3.8 and £238.1 
millions respectively per thousand : 
acres in 1515 I The prose style is 
'somewhat • pedestrian and ungainly, 
which 'does ' not make - this the 
easiest book to read; there is litrlu 
of -the sparkle ' of Conrad Russell's 
Crisis of ParUam'ents. But such 
minor blemishes are far out- 
weighted by the book’s solid virtues. 
It can be recommended with Con- 
fidence - . 'to undergraduates and 
sixth-formers as much ‘tbe most 
' comprehensive and up-to-date text-' 
book on Stuatt England. 

John Miller 

. John Miller I* lecturer 'An, Histifrjj 
r ut Qyeen Mary College, Lonflpii.' 


nicitts and foundations, an "cduoa- • 
tlonal revolution” have .argued that 
such ; exhortations •, were ■ off active. ‘ 


arompter of literacy 


Dr Cressy,- 1$ rztiore , doubtful. The' ■ 
.mopaganda, , ha suggests,'; , had. ei 
Jlmlted ..Impact,- and the .so-called 
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Fbw books set tout .to gnawer more 
important questions' about 'thd post ■ 
j!, 11 , t U»t' Ho\v- ; vital '-.and '-now 
Vilely, distributed was. the aWMto to 
r4Ja ri eljd wyite?! .> : To' j. whdt mdent 
could people- j q't '■ different; social 
levels share in the political, rim- 
' “8jou|s hnd . cultural Bfe "'M . 'early 
iboderti England?. '•■ ' £ . '' r •. . ' 1 ' ■ ■ 
■ , 1 ■.' " -v ': "I; :■ • . !•. " 

in;. order ,|6' ansvtf c ! these' ;ques- 
' M °ns; Dr. Dressy- , employs what* lid 
regard^ as ; the boat-of .conventional ' . 
.. njstorjwd- * and . social!! science' 1 
niejbode*., jThe pamphlet Htfiratdre>) 
eqd especially the 1 religious libera*' 

• tUre ? e o! .Tudor and. Stuart’ England 
WrtkiiAf Purged =: to 
literacy, most qfted xsi.a; TOCetta t» 
wwnai, ■ And sortie historian^ dia*,. 

caveriiiig -frthn Irepords \of-1sdhbQl 
■ wa/.. university • etwOnte, ■endpiW 


" eduoatlor]aI revOlnUon 1 ’.'. because i 
It laft .lolpmehtary schools' largely ' 

: unaffected, bypassed the ‘-majority.'- 
. of children. , '•'•'.Vi.- 1 

.. .' Toq.-? often? In ?uch studies the ■ 

. evidence, of . intent , is > taken as-.tWe 
evidence:>o£. prafltico f and'. Wen the. 1 
-ufie iot' circumstantial 'evidence;:, such ' 
as of the ownorship of books; i& no 
less! probleinOUc. So Dr Cre&y lurbrf- 
our • attention: to ' what cab : : be 
measured, .and "to whac ho argues 1 
-.(though- not, fully :. conymringly) 
is the ' best 'barometer, of. lltd^cy; 
the ' capacity- to . Sign i one’s- iiarae. 
,Subscriptlons;/toi the. various ^ Oaths 
■ and ‘covenants, required; of 'subjects ' 
'by •-■^arfianient- during*, the 1840s 

anatilA Tlt.-'r'rotifc' ♦ A ■' -bVAm I It A ' lArlitfjv' ' 
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illiterate, and also reveals " a bewil- 
dering array of irregularities, with in 
a . short' space. :of miles " ' Eveii. this 
evideqce t htowevhr, ia far frfliti' sdtii-’ 
"factory! -inost of tho alftnatdrd£ edma ' 
front moh' from rtlw 'dotnihunitles 
r*outh-weu Ei 


front 1 meb’ from rUw 'fofntnunitles 
1 i n i sou th a n d’ 'iduth- w^t England/ . 

- . Dv or dan to ovefcoma these djffi< 
cuIUey and ‘ to refine; ahnlysii, Dr 
Crfissy also' exainihes' iededumhr 
-rccotds -p- 4 willsi tnetriegd licences 
and, 1 put 'valuably, depositions ;be- 
-fore" the fchurch courts.. These make 
possible * ' sttidy bf: litofady. in roto-’ 
' utoft' td 1 jfrhde and sqddl ppsitioh, 
aitd,‘mori impdrlanriy, enabia us to 
exanilne 1 changes over long periods 
oEtinie, Asurvey ot several oloceses 
confirm* 1 some general' Impressions • 
(the 1 nearly >. complete,. . literacy of 
' clergy and gentlemen) : and offers 


acknowledges, little can be said 
about the relationship, until light is 
. -cost another dark corners of social 1 . 
- history..* ‘ '■ ': ! ' 

What dbfes emerge clearly ik * 

. ' chrono logical pattern. On the qvl- ’ 
deuce presort ted here; the grdwth ' 
of lltol-ncy-by no means' followed a 
linear progresalott ihrough the six- 
teontbaftd seven tee nth Ceu curies. 
Rather J tho records rdVeal . " fin ; 
\ irregitlai/ . fluctuation, a- • sotlcs of 
' spurts and' setbacks . . : ju tho iwa- 
■ grass, of literacy which ■ sometimes 
involved large, “sections of : society, 
biir "ft t other times’ were confinaa 
to particular. Sots .or specific social 
. groups 1 Thtiugh by dip . reign of 
George,! nearly nnlE the; male- popu- 
lation. ■ was- literate, most .progress 
• was made In the late sixteenth cen- 
tury. Despite all 1 the apparent zeal 
fort educational -reform; ,: the revolu* 
-i tionaW- docadus • of> the seventeenth 
" century 1 contributed ‘least to Ithat- 
:' advfthcemdiib 7 5 


_ 4 U)tIes.. Analysis of these -suggiutf • 
tJweiT.W prt' cent of (be meld 
poptUanoh 'of' rural * England was' 


' clergy "and gentlemen) : gnd .offers 
*some interesting ; discoveries^itcli 
ns, the large gap" In literacy hbtWbeir 
'yedmen ' endT' Ttusbandinen In ‘ : all 
. diocesei, y toxatnfhcd. : :f Witbib, the 
varitou* trades ; 'ih&' notable ' 'differ'-' 
'ence* tin ‘litWacv Iwere- !pbnftrently 1 


'epcestin/ littortrcy/ivere' PpphrcnUy '-a, s ft*l d Whfch’ bf‘ general IV clearTgnd 
■related to thiaktlls “required for it ha •: refreshingly frfec df jargon; "though 
job. But: beyond that, -as 1 Dr Cressy ’one Would nave* Welcomed a literate 


translation of one or two sentences. 

(" A: statistical anplvsls employing 
rank order correlation and linear 
regression produced Ep ear man -'and • 
Pearson correlation coefficients 
Which ere shown lh Table. 4-5 ’')■ Ho 
is wise to offer few- neat patterns 
or explanations, but liis obsoi-vn- . 
tioiri raise vital questions; some of 
which 1 lijive for • too long ro- 
tnained ■ unasked^; . TWs ta ■. a 
' ptoncoriitg 1 book—not least because 
of 'what ic falls to rdveet. Dr Creasy, 
is cnmmendably a warn of the prtob* 
Jems of • evidence and - of methods - 
used tt» ■interpret tlio eridenco. 
Stoma' of tho earty sections of. -the 
: book rend' like a working dlsry . and - 
oi record of the frustrations result- - 
lug from such problems^, llut they 
;-are not the leas important for that. 
■Many who, have usodi.hr ore 
! fcmptod - to use, sucli sources ahd - 
» raatfkods ‘lose cautiously wjll bepefJfc - 


femptod ■ to use, sucli sources ahd - 
raatfkods ‘loss cautiously vril) benefit • 
from Dr- Cress/s critical observa- ■“ 

tlOTW. : ■ , ■ • i-.v - v ., 

> ;/■ ; - ; - K&hi Sharpe 

Kebiri Shuffrb ii IdetUter HF history, 
tit ihe University of SoUtlUiiripUtok, "' 
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Generation after generation 


Birth nnd Fortune : Ihc impact of 
numbers on personal welfare 
by Richard A. Eos ter Jin 
Grant McIntyre, £9.93 and £4.95 
ISDN 0 86216 036 7 and 037 5 


Professor Easter lilt's central hypo- 
thesis is that the relative size of a 
generation (that is, of a group of 
people burn in a given tintu period), 
is an important explanatory variable 
in social an at v sis-. Both the well- 
being of the generation itself and of 
ihe rest of society will be influenced 
by relative size. Certain characteris- 
tics of the gene ration (wbar linsler- 
lin rails " nge specific effects ’’) 
-will lie determined tn a large extent 
by flic number of pcuplc in it cpm- 
juned with its predecessors mid 
successors. An cxuniule cited right 
m the beginning of the bonk is thut 
■•-f crime r.itcs. fie argues that these 
rise ii s. the proportion of young 
adults ill society rises not simply 
tiL'c.Liine i hew iicoplc Ikivu a iiignc-r 
ciinic rate than the rest of the 
population, but because their crime 
laii* itself gets larger us u result of 
on increase in relative general Inn 
isi/i*. lie niukcs similar continents 
iilinut in cut ii I .stress, suicide and 
60 c tul ilisnrgiiiiizatinn. 

I’nifcsw Kusterlin first proposed 
this hypothesis finite n long time 
iigo, but this is the first time it has 
hull set out fully in ivliar might he 
colled n popular form. It certainly 
fi-eim in me that he has a gnod 
point ; ihe chief trouble with it is 
that he lends to flog it cu death. 
There must be something iii the 
atmosphere of the US thut causes 
annum 1st 5 to look fur and con- 
ruitratc on a single unifying causal 
principle. 

An hypothesis of this kind 
obviously requires that the members 
or different generations should not • 
be perfect substitutes for one 
another. A larger flow of young 
people, far example, 1 lowers their 
relative economic status at the time 
thev enrer the labour market -which 
cunnoi be offset by their " under- 
cutting established workers. More- 
over, to the extent that they do not 
datum skills as easily as their 
predecessors, their average lack of 
substitutability and Inferior cco- 
norn:c position becomes a permanent - 
feature of their economic experi- 
ence, : 

Eusterliir suggests that this is, In 
fact, the casp for men'. For women 
he suggests that the reverse is 


true : in competition for jobs the 
advantage lies with the younger 
age group. 

For his hypothesis to work he also 
needs to assume, however, that the 
scarcer older generation (the 
parents of the more numerous one) 
does not RUticipate and prepare 
for the problems associated with a 
higher birthrate. Why. for example, 
is it that schools become more 
crowded, rather than that more of 
them are built ? Why should parents 
having three children rather than 
two not maintain the average time 
devoted to each of them ? More 
generally, why should the favoured 
generation. of parents not use their 
better position to offset the relative 
decline in their offsprings’ pros- 
pects ? This aspect of the problem 
is dealt with less satisfactorily, 
vvhicji is not tu say that Easter I In 
is mistaken in his main thesis, but 
rather that so far it is incompletely 
worked nut. 

Consider, for example, his ex- 
plnuntinn nf ilic behaviour of fer- 
tiiity (whut he mils i|ie total fer- 
tility ran.*). His emphusis here as 
else where Is on economic factors, 
his essential proposition being that 
tcrtility rises ns economic prospects 
rise relative tn nspiratinn: 

As the relative income of 
voting adults rises, they will feol 
less economic pressure and hence 
freer to marry and have children ; 
ns their relative income falls, 
they will feel increasing economic 
.stress, nnd marriage and fertility 
will decline. 

.Now, the theory is not an impos- 
sible one. Indeed, Eastcrlin docs 
uli lie con with the data to sub- 
stantiuie if, hut does not remove 
all of the difficulties. One diffi- 
cult v is to define what needs to be 
exp joined, E ns ter Jin concentrates 

on the baby boom of the 1940s and 
1950s followed by its reversal in 
the 19GQs and 1970s. In a sense this 
looks like a very elaborate theory 
to explain • one . cycle. . If a .much 
longer period 'is. gambled, one or 
maybe two additional cycles can be 
discerned, hut these,; seem to be 
superimposed on a downward trend. 
Tn that case an explanation is also 
required of the trend itself, as well 
as whether the fluctuations, are any-, 
thing more than random. 

Two 1 other' difficulties can be 
mentioned briefly,, One Hi,, to 
reiterate tbe point that the eco- 
nomic explanation requires (more 
inan moSt) an account of. what the, 
Parents expect for their children. 


The second is that care must be 
taken to allow for other, sometimes 
competing, explanatory variables. 
Tho ability to control the age at 
which a woman decides to become 
pregnant, her education, her rela- 
tive labour market position, all are 
relative to the analysis of trend 
even if they say little about the 
cycle. More generally, here and 
elsewhere causes and effects are not 
easy to disentangle. 

I hasten to add that Professor 
Easterlin is not unaware' bf all this ; 
it is merely that he. is a trifle over- 
enthusiastic in rejecting any 
hypotheses other than hia own. This 
is especially the case In his dis- 
missal of the influence of changing 
attitudes and the role of the 
women’s movements. Thus, he re- 
jects such explanations both be- 
' cause only a minority of women 
hold modern views, and because a 
majority retain traditional values. 
If anything, he considers that ideas 
and values are derived frbm 
economic forces rather than the 
other, way round. This is typical of 
a kind of economic determinism 
which again is more characteristic 
of American than British theorizing. 

It seems to be based on a con- 
fusion both of method and of inter- 
pretation.. Of course, earning and 
spending must be dominant forces 
In our society so that someone who 
ignored them would be seriqrisly in 
error. But .these economic forces 
themselves have an ideological basis 
and moy be modified, therefore, by 
a change in ideology. Apart from 
that it should be home in mind that 
seemingly large social changes may 
still involve only a small minority 
of people with an even tinier minor- 
ity actually articulating' them. As 
Professor Easterlin makes abun- 
dantly clear, even within a baby 
boom most families behave exactly 
the same in broad terms as their 
predecessors did. 

Altogether, Professor Easterlin 
has defined, a significant problem 
.Xu? ; ihpde a. . valuable cotv 
JiwJS®* 1 W it. Ha ■ ha's 'Wrlttdn 
a book which will interest the 
peneral reader. I think it is 
for students, both of eco- 
“Hd sociology. r t will in- 
furiate them, ared provide a valu- 
able test of whether they 'actually 
understand their own dubjeci. " ' 
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A seated, cross-legged god from the front of a Znpotec lunertfr 
reproduced from Of Gods and Man : Mexico and the Mexltad Ipi 
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Lessons from Japanese education 


Education and. Equality 
by William It Cumpbi 
Urtvertftf 


.^ 9 ro M « S 7.. a iooy» >■ 

'M Vie union's Social jdflatfsni' Wa* thls^ IS .RtftMirii: 1 ! 


Human Resources in Japanese Indus- 
trial Development. 

Ka\rada l * ,0P B Lcvine «nd Hlftpshl 

Princeton University Press. £11.00 
I8BN ,0 691 03952 6 : . , 

r !L3 88 ,M fo, ' e ign observer of Japan 
remained on the Japanese people's 
lOvO of 1 Indolence'' and pleasure ”, 
M dre u hnp py roco, 
nnd bbihg ebnfdftt with little, m-e not 


and Ufeihg ebnfdftt with little, m-e not 
[ikoly td ffehieve much ”, Many 
historians and ‘social scientists sinca 
then have tried to discover why this 1 
judgment has pro,vod to be so 
miataken, Tho aijiborsiftf ftyi book. 

- Wout to fisk how fnr.'Xapdh’g udlque 
success as a modern industrial 

society, jn tbo laet hundred years 

^ a A a :, b « ffWWwfl by . the: develop 

meat Of npr human rr/lch i U.; 1 L. 


■aesffl 


to Japan. They ore contend 
attack unlvorsnllst explsniito 
Industrial development: ripnj 
the notion of ail ovar-rldiot 
of industrialization- ‘V tha » 
forward by some social 
that universal • lnipersiiw 
advanced industrial aodetw 
human resource devoIotnuMP 
such societies I itcrenaln$lr. 
because the ' value'' systew 1 
underlie them - become 
Identical. The difficulty 
Levine and Kawude fuce u ii» 
ing the nnrticulnr' nspofti. 
.that explain hor remoCKU 
trial growth, and here ih8«r- 
sis is mo t o opou to quosnwy- 
The Overall, intflrproww 
Japanase J economl6 ; liieiory it J 
1 tfttt etorfy Is *set' Is ib« 

* modernization ” school qt 
1960. No ntteulloh hss W? 
to more roceiu. rovrslapi; 


Learning through 'Computers : -an 
Introduction to. computer-assisted 
n learning In engineering, mathema- • 
tics and tbe sciences at tertiary 
level 

edited by David A. Tawney 
Macmillan, 1 £11,00 
* ISBN 0 333 23585 I 

...... U.. I 'i',! .. .1 ' . 

Academics ■ in ' higher '.education 
regard educationists with suspicion : 
and distrust so that those who wish 
to change teaching have to learn - 
two simple rules. The first is in 
remain idem if let! with any subject - 
or discipline other ihun education. 
The second is to practise the* soft 
sell. Attempts tu establish an inno- 
vation by claims based on a deep 
theory, boldly pointing to a pro- ' 
mised land by way of imaginative 
-insights, may be respoctaule- for 
research, but for teaching they do 
not work. Two reasons explain 
their failure. The first is Lhm they 
.must be misconcuived h ecu use there 
is no theory of leaniiug adequate . 
to guide a grand design. The seciutd 
is thut they arc radically unsound 
because tho customer is, in these 
matters, suspicious ami pragmatic. 
So. tho innovator must learn tu den 
the shabby raincoat and the flut 
cap. 

This book adopts a modest prag- 
matic approach. The editor has put 
together contributions by 18 difter- 
r cm authors, all of whom were 
1 actively engaged in higher educa- 

• lion projects supported by the 
National Development Programme in 
Computer Assisted Learning (CAL). 
Thu book thus serves as a report oil 

: ibis work, and thereby becomes n 
..survey of CAL in higher education 
,Jn this country. 

Five chapters separately describo 
’uses of CAL developed in biology, 
...chemistry, engineering, rnathe- 
,- J matics and physics. The appendices, 
..which occupy a fifth of the book, 
:'give brief descriptions of the 
I projects involved with information 

* icbout the programmes available. 
a (The book is, therefore,- a very 

valuable source for anyone wish- 
. ing to appraise existing resources 
..end to make contact with those 
who have experience pf tjieij; use. 

These five chapters come first, 
‘“■•but they are set tn context by six 
‘’..further chapters which aim to 
; generalize and reflect. . T^o. of 
these, on the hardware, design 
' 'hnd management aspects and on 


ji ; the costs of CAL, prbvide straight- 
( . jfonvard guides for users, outlining 
• .both the relevant terminology and 
the questions to be , asked about 
■ f . : ;-aay computer" system., Chapters on 
-i.the "Contexts of CAL”, on “CAL 
.‘••and Learning" and on “Package 


Design **, have a more difficult task 
of ' generalization, but the reader 
can compare these chapters with 
their sourceV in the accounts of 
the programmes and their use, 
which form the first part of ihe 
book'. 

The Dual chapter, Oivthe “ Evalua- 
tion of CAL ”, introduces new infor- 
mal ion.- This is the least satisfactory 
chanter. Thu text drops dark hints 
of dissension mid for the first time . 
the book gives accounts of how the • 
programme went about its work, at 
the expense of the spaco 'available 
for the account . of tv-hat was 
achieved, Thera are good reasons 
for uncertainties In this area- 
evaluators have lo explain that. evert 
the authors o{ a Which? report 
often cannot give a best buy, but 
should rather describe - what you 
gut for ynur money and leave you 
to choose. But the descriptions 
here are t.imalizingly brief and 
iL-muiivc. It is at this point more 
limn any other that ihe modest tone 
' is taken too fur. 

Whut uihei'Kes is n range of possi- 
bilities for a new Cfnnponent in the 
learning of science and engineering. 
The arguments show that CAL does 
not replace existing teaching — it is 
a new resource with its own pc-culiur 
strengths nnd weaknesses. It is clear 
also that the innovations described 
could only claim to save money if 
some form of marginul cost account- 
ing were used to hide brouder 
perspectives of institutional Hnd 
national ensts. The evaluation makes 
clear that it is in principle almost 
impossible to show that CAL 
. methods achieve old aims bettor 
than other methods, nnd that the 
task of describing the learning that 
it does provoko and promote, let 
alone any appraisal of the depth 
and breadth nf such achievement, 
has only just begun. 

In spite of all these reserva- 
tions, there are strong positive 
attractions, and it is a virtue of the 
book that these emerge in many 
forma and at many levels. For 
example, where a computer pro- 
. gramme is designed to engage in 
.a, tutorial dialogue, tbe demand that 
students must work with a pi'o- 1 
gramme without a tutor leads to a. 
need for such small steps ' 'that 
tutors are astonished; not knowing 
whether [to blame the technique or. 
to question their own assumptions 
in using less “ trivial ” questions in 
; the past. . For students, such pro-, 

S ammes -allow them to think about' 
e liny steps without i embarrass- 
ment— a programme can tolerate 
silent thought by. a student where 
tutors, notoriously, cannot keep 
quiet. , 


Very different possibilities arise 
ivith simulation programmes. The 
apparently smull gain, of enabling 
the time between input of para- 
meters and output of numerical con- 
sequences to be shortened, can lead 
to a qualitative change, in that the 
learning of skills of design and of 
modelling can be transformed. Here 
the teaching use connects with the 
professional use of computers in 
research and development. 

A third example, different agniii 
and more ambitions, uses the com- 
puter’s power to amain numerical 
solutions for analytically intractable 
equations, to treat the whole con- 
nexion between theory and experi- 
ence by way of numerical solutions, 
with tne analytic being seen o* a 
small island in a largo sea. This 
has been done in the teaching uf 
fluid mechanics, and the example 
shows not nnly that the new tech- 
nique cun lead to radical change, 
hut also ihnt this change affects 
ihe design, timetables and touching 
needs uf a course. Sn hibtituiions 
huvo to adapt ; where they cannot, 
new grafts muy be rujuc-icd. 

This .should make clear that those 
interested in educational inn ovation 
would do well to study this book — 
it suys more than many a more pre- 
tentious work. Nevertheless, tho 
declared intentions, to be introduc- 
tory and not authoritative, have led 
to too low a profile. The absence 
of any serious review,- however 
brief, of work in other countries, 
particularly the United Stales, is un 
almost disabling weakness even for 
an introductory work. 

Any change which transforms 
learning patterns, in however limi- 
ted an area, can be a poworful ncca 
sion fur re-examining (he little we 
understand about how students 
lean). Tn this' respect the book 
leaves the feeling that there Ik far 
more yet' to be gained from the 
development nf CAL, and that if 
its authors hod been more ambitious 
they could have taken ns all furihei- 
along th|s road. . , 

fr. J. Black 

,:P. J. Block is. Director of tho Centre 
.for Science' find Mathematics E&uctfi 
. cion at Chelsea College l^priddii'. . • ; 

; A Fourth edition of D. W. (5. Ballon- 
type and D. R. Lovett’s Dictionary 
if Ntimed Effects and LaO/s ' in 
1 , Chemistrti, Physics, and Matlunnd- 
iics has been published by Chap- 
juan St Hall at £7.95. The same 
publisher has also released a fourth 
edition of H. G. .Jerrard -and pi Hi 
McNeill’s Dictionary of Scientific 
Units at' £5.95, 


Soils : their formation, classification j 
and distribution • 

by E. A. FitzPatrick , 

Longman, £25.00 
ISBN 0 582 44188 9 

A rewritten and enlarged editioo of 
the author's Pedology : a Systematic 
approach to soil science , this re- 
mains a highly individualistic text 
—just as well perhaps, as there are 
now so many' books on soils. Its 
major contributions lie' in Its 
meticulous treatment nf soil proper- 
ties and horizon characteristics and 
in its treatment of soil mineralogy : 
and there is no other general text 
which gives such attemiun tn soil 
structural characteristics mid micro- 
morphology. 

' Tne . book’s main achievement, 
however, is in tho organization of 
the material in the chapter on 
major soil classes and their 
variants. Whqt we hnvc needed fur 
some time Is e text which enables 
the reader to. interpret this material . 
according to any of a number" of 
systems in current use. In this 
respect Dr FitzPatrick, by tuning 
down tho emphasis given to his* own 
classification system ill his earlier 
bunk, has provided iis with the first 
genuinely international text in this 
field. 

A short introduction on the b.isk 
concepts of soil formation and soil 
processes is followed by a chapter 
detailing properties of soil huri/ous 
— assent ini background lo modern 
systems of soil classification in 
which horizon designations depend 
on laboratory Analysis as much as 
field recognition. A review nf 
classifications developed in vuriopa 
parts of the world over the past 
three-quarters nf a century then 
follows, informing the reader about 
the principles on which each is 
based. 

The chapter, on soil classes forms 
the major part of . the . book- 
Although he uses the Food and 
Agriculture Organization system 
as a basis, the author presents fre- 
quent tables which provide equiva- 
lent terminology in other systems. 


potential use. Finally! a number of 
examples are offered tyhlch Illus- 
trate the influence of different 
factors In' local . soil variation — an 
Integrative approach: which acts as 
an' antidote to -the compartmcn- 
tRlism of pure classification. ; • 

Within the limits’ of. time imposed 
by many teaching programmes, otic 
may; wohdef, however, about tke< 
am&ufir of use which; will be made 
of the major section bn soil classi- 
fication. There is littlq doubt, for 
example,' that, although such, aq 
overview Is car to inly required., the 
teaching priority in ' most depart- 


ments is moro concerned with soil 
processes and relationships bet tvocn 
soil types in particular local field 
contexts. 

J. C. Smuts once stated that "the 
notion of individual parts is a prac- 
tical makeshift without final validity 
in the nature of filings.". Particu- 
larly when one considers that 
mapped soil classes contain a great 
deal of Internal variability, even on 
the detailed scale, it is abundaiuiy 
clear that each sail is more like ail 
individual forming a mosaic or con- 1 ' 
linuum across the landscape. It is 
also true that, as with vegetation, 
soil morphology can vary markedly 
with ihe time of year, a fact which ? 
those who aim to apply taxonomic 
principles to soils often sceni totally 
to overlook. I would liku to have 
seen a more comprehensive dis- 
cussion of those Inner considera- 
tions ill chapter one rather than the 
solid but somewhat ’inuosnuctive 
presentation offered. This would be 
. well justified in view of the - 
.emphasis - on categorization jn tho 
rest of thu bank. 

Tlic section on weathering is 
somewhat incomplete and rutlier 
thin on i he chemical side. More 
sample rock types, such as shale, 
should have been included. More- 
over, t lie imparlance of the 
" weathering eiiviruniiiuiii" mid the 
influence of redox potential un 
solution seems to have been over- 
looked, apart from u passing refer- 
ence on page 68. 

By tbe frequent use of sub- 
headings, the bonk tends «• be 
divided into short neat blocks nf 
explanation, which, although it 
might improve its efficiency as ii 
leaching text, reduces tbe flow of 
ihe discussion. Minor irritations 
include tho style of the profile . 
drawings, which arc crude in rela- 
tion to the medium they seek to • 

J iortray, and the representation of 
oiuting in diagrams is. contrary .to . 
practically all Held experience. On 
page 46 the reference to Davis’s und 
Penck’s contrasting theories of . 
slope evolution fails (as do so mnnv 
secondary sources) to distinguish 
tbe • role of " slope replacement “ 
us distinct from .” parallel ret rent 


trance to pedogenesis > and is clearly 
related to the nine-unit slope model 
which is discussed. 

’ However, these various criticisms 
.sltopld not- obscure ray feeling thnt 
this book will be widely welcomed. . 
It- fills a real gnu in the literature, 

. . and rite many photographic plate's, . 
; ■. Including 16 io colour, are of top 
, qualify. I, can only hope' thuL a. 
cheaper student edition will be ’ 
available soon. 

Richard Smith 

* IT i . ; i ’ , 1 

/liWiaw Smith ■ is lecturer in geo- 
graphy nf the University of Leeds* 


Biological insight as a basis for understanding human behaviour 


■ sf e tfiemwivpi os .middle ( 
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S-; Ihe Evolution of Culture io Animals 
. by J.- T; Bonner ... 

V Princeton University Press,- £8.10 
ISBN 0 691 08250 T ' ' " ' 


‘^.SoclOblology : the 

v." Within 

\|by D. P. BaraSh 
r > Souvenir Press, £6.50 
^•i!ISBN0 285 62434 2 ; 


whisperings 




^• behaviour? : Two differences be* 
•c.: tween anlmSla- and . humans cloud 
L-'tJie Issue. First, human behaviours, . 

cultures and Customs: are asloiiish- 
-r^Jhgly variable. Secondly, very little 
/,- of that variation is 'under direct; • 
generic camrol.":If we are to use- 
i" ufological Jnslgh't as a 1 basis .for 
. r.urtderstahdlng , hiimart behaviour,. 

. we must investigate ’ Spi' bwlutiqn: 1 
' ; of 'culture across 1 tbaiWimali kbig- 
;dom. •. And- (hat Ts’. 'John ' Tyler 
’Bonner's aim in a .beautifully con- . 
“.. cfcjved 200 so pages, Thore is 
little ' new. in the' book; . as Bonner, 
.it the first to' point out,' .but that 
' which . there i$ : whs .crying hut to 
, be .cathloglled ^afttl^ Synthesized., 

• The : book- mtist have- been In gajta- 
i«m for some/ time, and 1 the jHt :of,- 
Colleagues' who cotnwiertted on : t|te 

;. inan.uscfipi:- is ’eqvisble. " •• ;-r 

‘Professor BonnOr tehches’-lit 
Princetoil Univferaityi' ‘His. d]'evipUe : 
-r bnoke ‘oh (' cells ..arid / development) 
,>,/ Wve ■ ‘attractetf-i' a! wWO launience. 

• ThUrohe soOuld 'db .^SiLssmqr for « 

:) Offefs -, a cl,ear^ perSpecUve. jaild : -JS 

accessible, tq laypiap 'and. ( tttadflmtp 
alike. • v ' v/iTsr! 


In simimhry, transmission of 
information, between 1 Itidividualt 
can be by befiayiptir. or by gone*.' 
The former • is . often by, teaching • 
atid ifrarnirig an’d represents cultural , 
transmission That which; 'is traits*,, 
feired between generations' is > cuU- 
ture. Some information is lost eatin 
generation ' while additional jlessons 
are - lesroh So. _ why did t the . caps- 

response to changes in the environ- 


knd 'when .he fJescrih'^s bbserYqtjtans' 
]and .’expert iqepts, Jie 'polntp out the 
weaknesses 0E .eacb.-stud^, Ifnfoi - -. 
tuhately. ,for his audience^ Bonner, 
:hnr#*lv - rnnsidera humans: " battle 


•went (found m some motile 
bnbteria),-. the . development ot - a 
i nervous a^etem with ; a : centralized 
bruiit. and 1 the point at which , me 
brain criuld Store more' oiformatlon 
than is contained in ' the genetic 
materiel-' ’ The eyoldtton <at the 

Mbfain ; facilitated communicatlbri 

between ihdivldbala, allowed la ant- 
ing arid "teaching; -and f Wally, pro- 
vJdon th,e- capacity ffir fle^fibio ire?-, 
*ponies between git elmatiye choices 
as well : as hiveptfipn, ■ : 1 v't- v 
•For a. non^uantiietivO Treatment, 
Bonnqf, fs delfghtful W concise abdut 
Ids definitions dud he applies them 
rigorously. So; that. when. he ret 


'. vjewi those. ivRrioud : stages, bf CU*: 
1 tufak ti-andhtisri 6 l l foortd .across the 
xrrauDs. wb ■ can alwoys ■_ re- 


rdents oh ffoth .sides .Wake ft .diPfi- 
cult ’ tb commumcate. *, peacefully 
"RCrpsa ' the bouder ”• Such pleas 
often .fall pn- deaf ejtre. ... ' , 

to popularize human sooiomoloay. 
Barash's main thesis is that our be- 
haviours are largely:’ dictated: by 
‘ “ vriilsperingS , stHnewhera- raeep. 
^ within: us^,"' Like ocher 
; we are (more often than wa enro-to 
- admit); attertiptlng td maximize the' 
. replication . or our - genes throiigu) 

' £Utur 6 ' Rojieratinns. -. Not .that our. 
b'ehilvluurs 'wall necesaafiiy; have; 
that effect now, since we nre en*:. 
veumhered wirit 'genetic .and fcjtliiwel 
baggage "from, out, <phjflogerietlc 
' pasrj but ’' by watching how evolu- 
r tion operates On the ; behaviour '»qE 
i animals; V is possible; we ttuav be 
: able td. identify general DrinclpJeg " 
which . when related to , human be- 
havibutr will be on ertlightcnWg ex- 
to,; oe oil. . -a ■ " i >i . -i ■/ 

; ;; Social ' : . arirh rdpol agist 9 \sb ould 


can jupt,fflgbly ; say ' that " M sohie 
readers .'will be, delighted, by oil this, 
others Jufur rated I .hope hone ' will . 
b«. bored '■•■v - - v. • l ’. 

J believe that the thesis put for- 
ward by' ^araMi : V '.VOTSb' exarhiniHg 
in detail, Cerium .-.,espe c f 9 of otll*. 
behaviour are likely to be Hlumi-'. 
nattd by. fieheral principles derived 


Robert . Ardrey, in The •. Territorial 
Impefativvy ky«a wrong' on several^: 
basic theoretlcel points that invall-' 
dated their key arguments, ami the 
time might be ripe for n re^evalua- 
Hon jit. pop^lft forpi. • . ■ ‘ " 

! . In several respects, Bat- ash’s book 
represents', an . imppiient. step foe- . 
• ward. from -Morris and, Ardrey. He 

h fl ,b}.e to draw it pOn* recent dnrifi- •' 

cations of ; the , WVel'' et • which 
natural ^selection .operates, 'tyigetjier 


Ovdr the .same . period' our- know- 
ledge .of sq.cULbohaViouf in ' various 
ver if Urate •. groupp. - hqA. • advanced 


reasonably 'rapidly, 
Wfrh 'BjI. fbis ni 
nted, jBttrasb cui^a 


iis material inrorpor- 
cui^a trasses' ihq ; pra<- 


when hri t RssUqie& adaptation^ w'e' iirt ds Wll 1 arfar^ Bari*; writes- ben utl- 
: S'* tbei-e: niJght bp aifiidulties ‘ ffidly and V “ speoURtlye exriu^. 
-•i^iaied ^i m’ Sio» imoi bum*i so^obrolofe* " ■ he' 


attitude, to. quote, fn. rhe; guise, of 
important research, bis own "tech- 
nical reports on . bluebird adultery 
and mallard rapa N . without quoting, 
the. major scientific criticisms that' 
Have been zhadb of, both studies!' 
Similarly, papers by Zahgvl add 
Whitney are' described a's Containing! 
important models of evolutionary, 
significance— bath, have .been shown, 
not to work (tbe- neu dicop. priqcjpta 
nhid .altruism associated ,with tho 
.homogametic . . sax, respectively). 
Slncanxonservatlve aslimate w'ould, 
put the proportion of morvogartious 
primate, species above 2Q. per eerir, 
monognmy is not 11 almost unheard 
of in .privates *' s and.. like 0thei'a| 
wbo have not got their theories quite 
straight Barash belfeves thnt "males 
ere biologically the more expendable 
sex**.. 1 

While, epip1 ,as,z * n S that hyno- 
1 theses are not .facts, an untenable 
hypoihosls ’ to explain the finding 
.' that’' ItoUcsseS mdy copulate one 
. hundred times a day is accepted as 
: fact two pages la'tpr. Siamangs nre 
' tipr great dpqs. I cbuld ho on. Barash 
. has .a' gift with Words,: ■ on i }nter- 
d(sclplinary •• til'd ’> humertitarian 
nbpronrii* ft fascination with eveify- 
tbfna going Op obout hlm. This 
.book . could Hftvo .bqcn * so much 
bpttqc '.if only. ihe had i thought ft 
little more, and got' his facth rinhft 
1 As it.siapds. tho reader just wun’t 

know* what' td : belike. ' • 

• ] :l y • Paul Harvey. 


Advances, have • cunte ,»lowV ; • and ■ :> .. pa„i Harvev 

h,. |1« , hftiwnsp. claim tlfat := r . ruui narvey — 

; fherq : : •< l^oWajor.-;!; disCovarief ■" . ■ 

taking Npipcef.’ ^ in ' . 

must * take rft -s irftn&uly . bKiikOred { .oi r,t he :.(Jnti>itrdity iff Sussex. , •, 
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lir A. W. Slanforlh, currently bend of 
tlic department or German and Scan- 
dinavian Studies at the University of 
Newcastle- u pan-Tyne, lias been ap- 
painted to the dialr of languages at 
Ilcrfut- Watt University. 

Dr Hanald Marks, reader in dermato- 
h'HV in the department of medicine of 
the Welsh National School of Medicine, 
has bean awarded a personal chair 
within the department. 


nts • 


Universities 

Brunei 

Chairman of the university : John Gar- 
diner, thief executive of the Lefnl 
(■rrjuji. Pru-cluncellur of the univer- 
sity : Dr Peter Trier, a director of 
Pltihp.i fiiduilrlCK. 

Ilcrint-Wall 

Leo nr«ri : J. C. Frost (chemistry) ; 
W. W. Knox f r-cmio mlrs ) ; It, M. Tay- 
lor (mei-haiiic.t! engineering). Rescurcli 
a-sncl.-ites : G. Capper (hulhiUnt) : 
A. K. Roberta (chc-nilslty) ; G. M. 


U'littiiii.uy) ; R, Abraham (phy- 

tli >). 

London 

lhree new titans at University of I.on- 
ikiji Gidiisniitlis’ CnlEvnc ; Dr Colin Tlt- 
imu, Philip Uaiv.uiii and Dr Geoffrey 
Cnplaucl. 

Newcastle upon Tyne 
l.ec Hirers : Dr N. A. Itocuicli (nephro- 
iu«y) ; pr P. K. Lund (physiological 
biochemistry) and Dr C. R. J’ort (ngrl- 
ciilliiral /oology i. 

Overseas 

New South Wales 
K merit us Professor Michael Blrl hoe 
been appointed vice-chancellor of ihc 
university from August 3, 1981. 

General 

|he ILEA’S College for the Distributive 
Trades has appointed Mr Peter Abbott 
as tta now principal and Mr If ugh Coe. 
A S hhni J r d i °L d .V p, i y Apartment. Mr 

Allhou Is currently the authority's fur- 
thpr and higher education ' Inspector 
fur business studies. ^ 

PrnFeisor Tord Ganclfus, at preseat 
proTesior fif mathematics at the Unl- 
3 nf Gdieborg. has been elected 

■5S3SS SfIS3„l*. lK Roja,Sw ' d,lb 

Open Oniyfersity 
pro^kmes ; 
Jahiiary 8-9 . 

trundajr. jAnusrr a 
esc a 

;u*.- tty ■*• = .<>•„ ■*- 

£***»■ damiat*-*. . •• •' 

RADtJk 3- j UttPI * 1 • J : ' - • I 

*.t9iius't.yi/bn»an«im«(, ’ \ : ■ 1 ■> 1 
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department of extra mural studies, 
London University. 

* * * 

" Societies in Acute Crisis " a resf- 
dandal meeting organized by St Catha- 
rine's, The Royal Anthropological 
Institute and the International Disaster 
Institute Is to be held at Cumberland 
Lodge, the Great Park, Windsor, from 
February 70-22. The conference will 
examine how anthropological methods 
of works can be used to study, with 
a view to alleviating their distress as 
well as accumulating knowledge — those 
societies In which options for survival 
are severely Hud suddenly reduced. 
The conference Is to be opened by 
Dame Judith Hart, former Minister 
for Overseas Development. Fee ; 
£25.20. and £17.90 for full time stud- 
ents. Further details from the Pro- 

E ramme Coordinator, ■ • Cumberland 
odge. 

* * V •„ 

“Economics Education -and Current 
Economic Policy ”, a day - school for 
teachers being held at Kingston Poly- 
technic's Kplshts Park Centre on 


;;**.*. "if "?"■ on March 3 in ui ■ 
wr>V H ®?* nt ° n House Mahledoi* 
WC1. Further detalfg from ; 
Farley, Assistant Secretary (im 
the above address. r ■ 

* * * . -i. 

The University of Oxford’s draw, ■ 
for externa! studies la hffil > 
conferences on archaeology, 
and Britain : archaeological* 
torJcal connections*’ IsbdnaM 
association with the Oxford feaTT 

?ln Al !fe 0,0 . Sy , 0n January &^3|f 

£ 30- • The Archaeology of 
wjH b ® heW between March affihL- 
£30. Further details for hotSl«£al 
Course Secretary, Oxford Onheff 
department of external studies. 

OXlljA. We3Iln8tDn Nif 
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'The Advertisement' Manager, 
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niversities 




Economic Policy ”, a day school for 
teachers being held at Kingston Poly- 
technic's Kqlghts Park Centre on 
February 4. This Is designed to offer 
teachers an opportunity to bring up to 
date their knowledge of some recent 
areas of economics, particularly In 
regard to policy, as well as provide a 
forum for discussion of Issues In the 
teaching of economics. Further lnfor- 
m B a S on f™? 1 Ur Francis Green, School 
of Ejonomlcs and Politics, at Kingston 
PoI yteclmIc p penrhyu Road. Ktngston- 
upon-Thames, Surrey. 

* * * 

b s ’ w, A Associated 

Examining Board. Syllabus ”, a one- 
day sendnar/worbshop on the new 


Grants 


transport planner, GLC. on,] 
at 5.30 ■ pm In the 
tori uni, University College, 


Gower Street, London, WCl. 

* * * ■ 

“The Use of Chemical Noask. >- 
Jure , a symposium orgattlW 4 bral-'.. 
Laboratory of the Government Cats 
together with other assodafoSl,': . 
being held on March 24-26'lu ad;! 
House, Westminster, London, 8Wt!?. 
opening paper Is to be , given £ja>. 
Kurt L. Loendg of the Ctati . 
Abstracts Service, Columbia. Qk 
USA, on standardization in tw « I 
of chemical nomenclatute. Toflf 
details from the Symposium Ortals ' 
Laboratory of the Government 
Room 564A, Cornwall House, 8 u*;l 
S treet, London SEi 9NQ, . : . 
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THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

Summer School 
Tutorial Staff 


Appointments (or ono or two weeks ere available at the Open 
University's summer schools hold at universities throughout 
Great Britain between 4th July and 5lh September. 

Tutor Posts In the Faculties of 
Arte, Mathematics and Soienca 
TulorB qualified in : 

History, Music, Architecture end Design, DramB. Litaieture, 
Philosophy and An History In particular. 

Mathematics (or the courses codod Ml 01, M201, M203, 
MS 283. 

Biology. Chemistry (organic. Inorganic end physical). Eailh 
Sciuncos, Physics. 

Tutor Posts In the Faculty of Social Sciences 
DlOt - Making Sense of Society 

Tuiors qualified in ono or moro of : Economics. Geography/ 
Town Planning j Politlcs/Intematlonal Relations; Psychology, 
Sociology, to teach in oneal three imardisciplinaiy modules: 
Housing; CrnnB end Society; a Political Simulation exercise 
; . (Bosnian crisis 1 308-9 ). 

\ D&262- Introduction to Psychology •• . 

Tutors with experience ■ of ’ Expbrimamal Methodology in 
dilferont areas ol Psychology. . 

D303- Cognitive Psychology ' 

Tutors qualified in Experimental Psychology. Computer 
experience desirable. 

D204-Fun(iam8nrals of Human Geography 

Tutors qualified to toaoh Modem Geography, especially Urban 

Retailing. Rural Social Geography. Statistical Techniques.. 

j Tutor Posts in the Faculty of Technology 

Tutors qualified ip Elementary .Mathematics and Modelling, 
(lor technologists) (TM281), Materials Science (TS261). 
Systems -(Design. Planning and Management ol Social or 
Technical Systems), and Engineering Mechanics (Solids) 

(T232). 

770? - Living with Technology 

Tutors having teaching experience and qualifications and/or 
interests in areas of Architecture /Planning. Energy Policy and 
Resources, Microprocessors, WBtor Quality. Materials Science/ 
Metallurgy, Materials Resources, MachSnicol Engineering, 
Eleclricel/Elecuonic Engineering. 

T283 - Introductory Electronics and T29 1 - Instrumentation 
Tutors' qualified 'In Electronics and/or Instrumentation: 
prevloiis teaching experience an advantage. . 

TAD292 - Art and Environment 

Tutbia to fecllliate creeilve projects in a range or Practical Aits. 
Demonstrator Poets 

GrSduatu In Science to' work, In areas bl Biology, Chemistry, 
Physios, Earth Sciences. Graduates in Science and Engineering 
to work In bibbs of Materials Science,. Metallurgy, Systems; 
Chemistry (water quality. experiment), Electronic*/ Computing 
(Microprocessor activity). Graduates in Psychology. ^ 
Application Procedure - 

1 ; Far, further particulars and an application form send a postcard 
T’ rto-tiie; Tutors Qllice (SS/HEpj, The Qpen University. P.O. 

I B Q k82, ^m 0 (i Key nes,MK7 6 AU,Cbmpt»toc(p Miration Forms 

I musfreaotfTbeOpert Unt^WlV by'M’Jihdey fcridS&judlyxWAty ■ 


UNIVERSITYOF EXETIER 
■ CHAIR OF EDUCATION 

Appiigallohs are Invlled for fi Chair of Eduoatlon lenabie 
fimi Ootober, 1881. No Hqld la Specified lor.lhe Qha r 
ertas In. whrOh .expert leadership would be 
oldde UnflUage In Education, . Physipal EducaUon, 
Prltnairyi EdycHliori,:: SclArfde ;Edupaliort and Socjal .Psyj 


d^tairad Trbm . applying. < Salary * 
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BAYERO UNIVERSITY 

KANO, NIGERIA 

Applications are invilerl from suitably qualified candidates 
lor ihe following vacaniios in Hie Faculty ol Education; 

(1) SCIENCE EDUCATION 

(2) GUIDANCE AND COUNSELLING 
Senior Lecturer GL.13 — NB.O84-N0.O24 p.a. 

Lecturer I GL.12— N7.404 N8.052 p.a. 

Lecturer II GL 10 — N5.780-N6.732 p.a. 

N1 equals .7830p approx. 

Qualilicatlons 

Far Senior Lectureship preferably Ph.D.and not less than 
five years teaching, research experience at university 
level. Evidence of publications in reputable scholarly 
journals and ability to initiate and supervise post-graduate 
research. 

For Lectureship, preferably an honours degree and a 
higher degree or doctorate. Level ol appointment will be 
relevant to teaching and research experience. 

Conditions ol Service 

Appointments on permanent or contract baBis. Contract 
appointments attract an addition of 25 per cent of basic 
salary. Part-furnished accommodation at a rental of 8i 
per cent of basic salary. Passages for appointee, wife 
and up to five children. Transport allowance. Free 
medlcal/denlal treatment. 

Method of Application . 

Four typewritten copies of curriculum vitae slating post, 
full name, date and place of birth, current postal address 
and telephone number, nationality, marital status, educsr 
' lional qualifications wllh dates, posts held with dates, 
detailed list of publications, names of IhreB referees who 
know you professionally. Applicant ahould please request 
referees to send confidential reports 10 ; Principal Assis- 
tant Secretary (Recruitment), Nigerian Universities Office, 
180 Tottenham Court Road, London W1P ' 9LE. to whom 
applications' should bB pant by 20lh .January, 1081.. 


The University of Sydney 

Appointment of 

A Vice-Chancellor and Principal 

The University of Sydney will proceed Shortly to appoint 
a Vice-Chancellor and Principal to suceed -Professor Si r 
Bruce Williams. K.B.E., who will retire in August. 1981. 
Enquiries and submissions are iitwled from those willing 
lb be considered for the position: invited also are Buggea- 
lions of the names of persons suitable lor Ihe appoint- 
menl. • •' . ' ; ' ■ .. „ , 

AH correspondence should be addressed confidentially to 
the Chancellor.' Sir- Hermann Black, ' 09 Roseville Avenue. 
RoseVllle, N.S.W. 2069, Australia, lo r?ach him. by 6 April, 
1931. • • 


at Bedfdi'd 'College. Preference wilt b» given ti> applicant# 
who. have a wide range ol philosophical Interests. 

Appl|<?ai!ori» ' ri? 


Street, London WCl E 7HU. Irom wltb.m lurther particulars 
Should f|rs| be obtained; qiOBlng ddW ID FebniAry, 1881, 
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ULSTER : THE NEW UNIVERSITY 
EDIFCATION CENTRE 
' LECTURER IN EDUCATION 
• (MATHEMATICS EDUCATION) 

AppUcatiims arc Im-iicil fur a full-time Lectureship iviihln 
ihu Education (J n litre. C and i (loirs should lie good hcuiniu s 
in-ad u.ucs in malln.-niiulcs and should iudlcntr uny aspect 
uf niaihr mallei 111 which llu-v have a particular liitere-si. 
They shmilil Imvc had experience of work in sthnulH, in- 
cliidiux icu.lihiy ai Hfih und sl\rli-fttrm levels. Quullfrai- 
iloiis In the udvuucvd siudy uf education would hu ail 0*1- 
vii n lays. 

Sulary scale (wllh U.K.S.) : £5,505-£ll,S75 per aniuiin. 
Furllici' particulars may lie obtained (quoting Ref ; 80/78) 
fruni Hie Heglsimr, The Now University sf Ulster, Cole- 
raine, Norlliern Ireland UT52 ISA, (o whom applications, 
including a ubulaicd cnrrlrulum vitae siul (lie names and 
addi-csxcK of three referees, should be sent not Inter than 
2nd February* 1981, 


inn 



University of Wales 

THE WELSH SCHOOL 
OF ARCHITECTURE 

■ PROFESSOR 
AMD HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT 

, Salary : ;A|»Vo El 7,000 ; 

Requests \ (ducting Ref. 
TH|=S) fo> deialla lo. Per- 
sonnel .Section' • (Aca- 
demic), ‘liwist; Cardin 
CF 1 3 NU.; 

'Closing dale T 6 Febrtiery. 


EDINBURGH 

ipinipr-WArr uNivkuurrv ; 

□ ETARrXIKNf OF 
. COMi’Vj iiiit HCICNtUJ .v 

' ■ , lxcruiien 

A(ip|lreltr<ni> »ro Invlled tram 
iiiiUrUii qw ill lied ur«ilufiii« far 
IIIO.dllDVr 

'Itie. - napadmcnl . dIIm I • 
df urrs ciriTti' in 1 - Qummirr 
Brlciico. h r Joint iltuni in 
(lainpiiltr Science <im Ai:raun(- 
Itto nnd wh M ,8c. In SullwMro 
P«vrlnirindnk anil AnplVbi* iM; 

wh* •> roxnsreh uwrtt> ins : 
Bu|u Midi ..uiHilicani alibnlcl ua 
, iMi> id vonlribuif in iNLliinn 
■hi) mwfth wllh In lliq dpjwrl- 
irtani: 

• acoln: EC fton le 

- per .ikiiiuiii - • unitor ■ 


university 
college of 

SWAnSCA 


Chair of 
Zoology 

AppllcaUona Bra Invlled lor 
tlw Chair ol Zuolon and. Iha 
Haadtlilp «f tha Dasailmant et 
Zaolaflf, which *lli beconia 
vaosnl on aeplofflbar' 30, (Hi. 
at ' lbs reliraiflsnt ol PrileiJM 
£. W. Kniflhi-vioria. 

Fwthar partlowlars may ha 
obtained . tram tha under- 
. algasd,. Untveralty OnllMa *1 
Swirnta, Slnghton Park. 
Swan mb, SAB IFF, 10 > .whom 
■pplloillon* |1B- -eoplw) 
ihwU. ba MM by BalixdaV 
Fabiuaiv 14, 1SII. 

AMudn bavla*. 
Riglilru. . 
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Universities continued 
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[AUSTRALIA 




Applications mi Invited (ortho 
fulis-ilnu paste, for which • 
appiiraiisna close on lha dotes 
■ Iiuhh . SALARIES (unteM 
o(ti:ii*leo siaiad) uro as fallows : 
Piolesuor JAD 7 . i 3 l i Prutod aortal 
Police LA 15 .L 9 f : Sxilor Follow 
tA 2 »,B 50 SAJ 3 . 0 J 9 ; Senior' 

Lee In. 'or SA^i,LDI- 5 A 27 .P 41 i 
iBCli'Wr ;A 17 .f 39 «A 33 , 303 . 

Furl her date! Is and application 
vroc:ilura may bo obtelnag from 
(lm Association el 
ConmionKonllh Unlmalltea 
(Appli.), 38 Gordon Square, 

Land :in WC 1 II OPP. 

Tho Uniy orally of Ad ol a Ido 
LECTURER 
(ORAL SURGERY) 

Dupirtnior.l of Oral Pathology 
and Oral Surgery 
An .i|r|,!k.mi mu, i ||, I |,| n 
■ l> i.ilils. •li-'ii Hut it r>'ui.<r.itilv‘ l>y 
Hi.* J l.-lll.il lli< jld i-l Snulli 
A'nHalu Anil pltlcijhly n liitflicr 
iS-'tirni. nr .l!|t|< iiu I'lniHUkliMld 
iijiiiine i . u-k-ujiiiAl lihi 
I)>iui>mi,’iii ill fir.il lViti<i|.ijiy 
.'«ii' I nr.if Siirpi'it n rc-.jni in iilo 
Ini ii ii'lm ifr.xiii tie nii.f 
|Mil|ft kIii.iic U i ill ling of nul 
[i nil'll "y* aii'l •■Ml auigciy, aii.J 
•.■iii.I.M. ii i.i[ti j.lu.nc (ruining hi 

niul mrpirv lur ,u,.Lnu 
[■I'KLi-Jiriy lit tlii.' Mister's ilt-gr. c, 
tlw 1 1 ii iv» filly ILpjnnienl Is 
«;!■ *--jltr a .soviiiwJ mid »lum, 
thnhal (.ulllllc* nllli lliu Oral 
Slum Unit dm tlojal 
A Jttjkte It s-'inl 

'Hie vi.'tC'tfin Lari' ilii.de will 
ai'i’l hi j Inti «‘iili lha lejihine of 
■wal .urii.n hi ii'ijerarnsliiaii: 
oii.l iMslpTjJ.mte MuJcitls and 
V-. 1 I |>iriK*i|i j|< in I hu IncnimcnL 
•>l Kil'i lii| mEii ' ill. run! m ilpn Units 
of *!»■- Rs'i nl AJi'hnk' Hii-i'iljl. 

I lie Ii. p.iriinoru I mi cu-elU-ni 
lull) «.'.ni|i|>i;,l labotalurkv lei 
ic aeiiing ami icwartli soil 
r'l'tnli'fc a Jliymi.ikj Kfvlca In 

S i’lml'W- 

jlarv plm a cltniial bailing 
r.f SA 3 . 5 UO a sear. 

7 Frtlnur), I'fll. 

Tha Flinders University of 
South Australia 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN REHABILITATION 

IPsychat/yl 
school of Uadlcrne 
Appliwiii.int are iinltcJ from 

K m Juow. in med relive v-Eih. 

‘(lur iMiulny m general 
nrfjieino and port dairy fur lha 
newly L.uMished pent ten of 
Siot'jc I o.d trer lit RctiaMlitattei, . 
1 iw aj- links -till be ha«J at 
Ute Hepalnati.in General 
IfoM’ifal. Djsv Park in Adelaide. 
*-}4 at th-' Flinders Medical 
Uiitri Thq Unit her a puilenlA 




life':': 




» j 4 at th-- Klin jsis Medical * 
Denied. Tho Unli has. a panlcutet 
rateresl In the psychiatric . ■ 

. . .^fMilueawa of chronte dlutiljiy. ! 
Duties nil line Isdt uodorgruliuM 

*w?.poif|r» 4 na(a teaching la 
tehafrUuirOfl and ailkil aublacla ; 
and the cfetrlopaKni of research 

- kUmlnuesj oeyruiKititM and . 

- sMi hfulo logy fa rthsbUiuiion. 

A re jrar.h. atdauot if available. 
Further djMil* may he oblatned 

. vlnm tTe ynjt.Head. FtoTeamr 
uitinik Smith, ut tne Unis^div, . 

5 

jpwithi hy The Medial 
BraAl of Sooth Australia, (be 

■/; j 

Ths Unhrucfty ol, Sydney - .} 

\ CHAIR OF ••■•i ; 

ANTHROPOLOGY - j 

' A^PlieafioAv'am.iaiHad (ot Hie . 
Oialr . which - will become 
’ , . MHj^iatifm«fi|Qf:Mi w ' 

%•• ■: . *J»e Cf s, K?":ni •» ProftKor •• 11 
: ! R , vf'J^ej. • . ' 

* ■li(ii«' Interola i 

i : tf-Kfifitirorv MudnKia. Stout h. : : 

. 2 1 !* W amil or tp . '! 

. >-)!i U Antni.viotkwy'. i • t 

20 1 'lbtuity. l r rJl .. ’ 

; ! siSuj|iE^ 1 

Curtly®. for T«^eH|hg 

, atitt Loamlng , 

s ? • ' v *'fj , yW ;rf:*rili*.'e I In (tt* ibtiy • 

J^ff j‘* ( E‘f‘»«?MnAri| i>T upiveniiy 
•• JMi h , . I. a.-ivrt *, | h* • • 

.f 1 ^ l^nyte niv-bf • , . •. 


Ur. M. J. Ijinikin. mil he 
ci|i.'il.al |i< hi<ii|icr.iii' s. Ii |i .ml 
In iki In n a>»i -iltl-iail r>»lu lu 
dii! ii.Mdcunc •fi'i'criniL'iiii miJ 1.1 
. vsurk ilij'sly. v.iili nilicr wr viciv 
li.i'.-tui- -.iiinl.it ulij.viives In 
Hiu uniViiiii). 

A|i|i»miniciii i aru tM'ccu.l lo 
I';- sulli l< in it.', lint m iril.ilii 
Lircunisl.iiiLiv miulit hu 

5 rnhiM> ilijti . 

1 I ami ar) , 1 'iil. 

LECTURER IN 
FRENCH 

Caiidltljl.'N -lioulil Iv: iiiullllcd 
a. id |<rc|ijnd 10 r> n iis.-i)i:iu m 
lliu ll>[.jrlni'_ nl'» I .iijuulu 
tcncliintc |irii;. i r.iiiiniC'i unj uiiur.e 
dcicl’iFiocui i< null a- in 
pi .[ CM Jails* | ii im i ii i iiiik > in 
• ap|>IiiJ linjiniMii:-.. 

A u'i 'mm. in j til It . iicIi 
i.iim|ijril>lu in ili.ii c>r a native 
spwji.ur ivuiilil Iil - .in ads jiiiasc- 
Krcfuiunci ..III lu. eivun in 
ajndnl.ii ".iili a lusher 
dusiuv. urtinrv nu.lunii 
vVimrlt-ti.v anj cxcull.'iK'u, and a 
I ’iu.cn .iliiliis- hi enji igu In. 
prumi'ic aiij super. i c riM.iruh. 
An iiin'r.'l in nilier hru.n nf 
I'l.iull si lid I us (lilt, lujiiie 
Cimiuiinhi nici v.oiilil ah-> bu 
v.L'ki’iii.-. 

f'">ili'iii nviil.ihle fri'iii Aiiuiist, 
Mil. imy be lillol bv a 
pruIsjUnn-irv n|i| i>lntiiiunl nf 
ihreu ii-nrs. u.ipslilu of turijln^ 

Ii) leuiiru Jnriua ur •iianl> n(icr 
lli.it lien.iJ. lint it nil ilic 
I iiinur>lis '» ru|iilri iiH-iiis fnr 
leitiiic are dccinuJ lu Iw 
saii'.fjviurily niul. tliuiu may lie 
Kiiiiiln! ill lint.: ■■( ., ii iiiiilminunl. 

II Jjimary . r 'HI. 

Tho AustraMan Nat Ion al 
Uni versify 

SENIOR FELLOW 
Department of 
Sociology Research 
School of Social 
Sciences 

Pri'fviun.'e »i(l be ylven lu 
uanilidais's it ho to rrlnjrul 
r cu. it. 1 1 j nicr u sis lie mil i in Hie 
liuldi of sisubl dllfer.niiuiinn. 

1 1 telli call! in anil niiiliiHly. vlilci 

ami llu -.udology >>[ |ios-«r. 

•ml tliu u.iiiiii.imilou annlvili 
of in-luMrlal souidfui. As lltit 
successful cJiuiidniu ulII Iw 
, eaiitfcics] l-i devote Mi ur kur 
time in mcaruli, uppllcanis 
«IumiM include; an uuuliue ot UicEr 
prupaxJ rciuniL-h. Ii Is upuclrd 
that Ihc prudonunanl research 
Incus is ill be on I ’pici ucuiral 
lu Ihc itrnciiirc and funclioning 
of onUinpm-irf Au.lrjlii, in 
rclaeion lo whkli the Suliuul ai a 
Whole :*» currently developing 
a thematic appicaUi. Fundi 
fsir tha position arc availnhla 
from I January, l^dj. Tba 
apauinintcnl vjjll he fui fmj 
yean in ilia lint inmnn with 
lha ruisibiliiy of reanpoJnhnaut 
after review lu age 69.’ 

Tlie Dspartinc-ai or Sociology 
has vonis funds for field 
roseun.il and tisaaroli aiditaiKe, 
111 rc search fuitcifoni au> 
supported by the Unlterdly 
Cenmittr Cantre (UNI VAC) 
and hy lha .School's nrcmuo 
comp uler. Further dutaili may be 
cALairwd from Use Head of the 
! papartinMi. ProfKvorF. L.«- 
- lone* in lha Unhe»l(y t 
[ 13 Fahryary, lihl.. 

PROFESSORIAL N 
FELLOW IN 
ECONOMICS 

■ 'Daptulmanl of Eoonemloa 
* RMianit Rchnol of Beef of. . - 
8 Bfancas • ' : 


ccoowDifcv ssiUi s pccinl en^iddi 
on Cjonondj. developments In 
. lha Atniraiian eeonuow.' it is 
**P« 4 *d that the iiKxevfu] 

Centra Tof Etoanonld PoHcy . ' 
i (he main 

laicAellt of , If^Denorlmanl *nd 

la Wwur^oaotalcit.bcoi^toS . 

pofiy. InRillah. and 

utMtUDhtoWK. 

Jl'h hdTwd thu ilia , 

fflSk 1 '* : - 

1 February, IQK1. . ; ' • 

For ljoifi p;i4, Kiv^iooblo . 

AmyAfo aim ImJlnj : 
fc<iiteitwd«fJnn if provjjud for 
•IS ■Pllsrinlft) frum uot )dd f • 

L anivifi. ,Tfw 'Uaitqraiy 

lOHno ihv jHdj mi •• 




University of Wales 


PROFESSOR 

ARCHITECTURE 

Salary abpvd £ 17,000 

LECTURERS 
APPLIED BIOLOGY 

(Microbial Biochemisiry/ 
Genelicsl 


BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION 

(Business Policy) 


TOWN PUNNING 


Lecturer scale £5,505 to 
£11.575 (under review) 

THE TOP OF THE SCALE IS 
AVAILABLE FOR OUTSTANDING 
CANDIDATES. 

Requests (quoting Ref. 
THES and POST) (or de- 
tails and application form 
lo Personnel Section (Aca- 
demic), UWIST, Cardiff 
CF1 3NU. 

Closing date : February 8, 
1981.' 


, BRUNEL 

university 

In conjunction with 
Henley, the Administrative 
• ■ Staff College ■' 

LECTURER IN 
ENGINEERING FOR 
THE SPECIAL 
ENGINEERING 
PROGRAMME 

86P (g a ororninaqi and lucctraa- 
L. - ' l J tw • . uhhancad * . under. 


m * I*:" 1 KJRttBvv 

..Mm 


It l» Intensive and broad baaed 
h “ »»«lf dUlirwHva fs«- 

•pontlbf* lor S£P soelw anoUiir. 

-We iho SEp'S! 

or afig muM f> wtH ouail. 

aT o’SS 10 ' ln< f com- 


: y j'^'WA^p^TER..; \ ...; 

J.'i Tib^'''Uiijtvilhshv' ' : •:•.' 

j^ ; F ; : ^ ,v 


■uen a parton, lha noil often 

- • 




, nvpjNiauans ttom, oandldatea with 

«w partkoi^iy ■ waicSna^. " 0 

sswssUst? r"*: 

frlSmrn 1 


EDINBURGH 


HEHEOT-WATT UNIVERSITY 
PERSONNEL' ASSISTANT 

The work of tha Starr Ortlco 
cover, moat sapor Is of person. 
:iol work asiociaiod with holh 
■ica domic arid nan-twachlnq 
■loll.' and a vacancy will 
stiorlly o.\lst for a Personnel 
Asslsionl. who will work with 
lha smrr Otricor on a brond 
.'anp j ai tuples. 

Appllcanis should have hod 
.01110 o\pcrlcnco or work In a 
ouav personnel dopartmont. or 
havo hnd " aiatr sido " ox- 
neilcnco . oT industrldl rola- 
lions work and bo looking for 
a carcor 'ippoilunlty. Row- 


neilcnco or indualrlpl rola- 
lions work and bo looklnQ for 
a career opportunity, tlow- 
ovei, the appolnloo irilial ba 
ramble - of limiting an imnio- 

rilaio conirihullaiito the work 
ol the ofllco. 

EnlBry win bo on iho IA 
ffcolo for A'.ini lnlstrailvo Staff. 
W.7“3-EV.H!)a par nnnuni 
(under review i. 

. PI case write ior an appli- 
atlon form and rurlhor par- 
Ifculara lo the Starr Officer. 
H.-W. CooVo. Hr riot -Wat l Unl- 
vqi any. Chanitinrs -Sirooi 
Etllnburnh. FHi 1UX. lo whom 
•comnleiod nop I Ira lion - forms 

1 !ry ^ inS , ] tbrn<,d bv Fcbr °- 

■ KENT ; 

the uNiyRnsm’ 

AT CANTERRURY 

FACULTY’ OF HUMANITIES 

Applications orb Invited for 
S .■ J5PJ!ISI2 r ¥ qppofninuwit as 
TOCnnv™, ‘If '4}«» HISTORY & 
THEOR1 of ART on (ho salary 
9 ™,'® ,p 3 . 50 S lo £ 11.578 

fCittf Willy undor mvlow ) . 

wHI bo given to 
KS.™ d .1 l whose anoclal 

•Marsala lie in nosi-niodieval 


arclillcciural hlsloiy. tRJ 

SRSS n . l . n, *iS '? .O 1 Dlac0 ° r a 

ES"!*, “f atofi who is on 
r™ v ?^ of opashco and will bo 
fcf Hid nor lod AnrU l 1901 to 
Sapiombor 80 T. 3 uq. 

nnAPJ! = 2 ]'°^ ,U ,r T a * nd furlhor 

ESrii™? i 1 ? w . bo aonl upon 

rc^ojni nf o stamped addrosioa 
envelopa no x 7 i by tho 
Sonlnr Assistant floglsliTir. 
SjgajL °r IliiinnnliiQS. The 
nogislrt. Tlio Unlv-orMiv. 
Canterbury. Kent, to whom 
£® n, nM|)d nppllcnllons should 
Do reiiirneri not alor than 
January 3 S 1 HB 1 tiuollno 
rofOronco A. 3 H.*B 0 , TTIES. 0 


DURHAM 

THE UNIVERSITY 

DEPARTMENT OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 


THE OKLN UNIVERSITY 


FACULTY OF SCIENCE 
hbSEAltCII ASHlSTANlS 
IN CHEMISTRY 

. ApplicMIons bio invllori ier 

Vn 

ClffcMfSTTtY DISCIPLINE .11 
ho Upon unlvcrwii- io wort 
In (lie following arias : 

1 . Post 3813 

Tho mochanlsiu of lactic ox- 
raiange road Iona of organo- 
inouiilc compounds iflr. A. Tt. 
Basslnualoi, iho main oxporl- 
JKSKS 1 P'olhajl Tor lhu Invosii- 
fl«yb 3f is ollicr-nucious imir. 
and S«SI nmi* in pariltulnr. 

2 . Post 4107 

. . Tl' 0 hiochanjsm of llio got- 
bhaso deconi position or 1 

by klnotic muthoris, 
including kinetic Isoioiie oHotl. 
J P/j ,, 1 ■■ Hnrrilnn. | n - culln- 
tmralliin with Professor Allun 
London i ° f UnlvlT11, V College. 

3. Fas l .VMSB 

Nuclcdr niannoile rosonnneo 

‘YJnS 1 nhn* 0 n^ r 11,0 ,, G 111 * 1 "nri 
W™ phnsos or anueuiis SDlu- 
1 lien >ln»Pla olo cl roly lea 

ihi?9 ,i tfHwf gspotlnionwi or 
Morllmcr, 1 . tochnr i u “ (Dr. M. 
Candldaioa ahouiu hold a 

W fcs‘ 1 s a ,W CO ca l ^ff B ?e m a IS K:t5s 

hfg her °degr o a , l ° taB * lBr ,or " 
° ocimber 0 ls^ 
uain nf L M „ on Iho lower 

lh.W3!!S!L rnrnw Bnd rur- 

JBbi? wa? 

Th*‘o™n MS* .SI 


PSYCHOLOGY^ 


n« f Qf-Dfli . 6 « 48 l - ih e « ■ 
et. ■^swcrlnq aorvico 

ii 2 nd° JanuSn/f for *PP»callona- 

SOITHAMPJON 

THE UNIVERSITY 

C Si®n-SSsMfKl D 

Eloclrlcal EnolnDer?J?n rl,nont 


s-anirSiMit ASSIb- 

nlBn ™Jr.uS ,r . ,W0 Y 0Br " «Pii 

FJffi i ro /n March 1. 

TVRl. financed hy MRC lor 

J^prk on overt onricovorl com- 


P on on Is, or* hum an * a oa I la 1 
allonHon, Hlrectad by D Dr. 
ft b U ', Jfnd Dr. 

p in dia p c^i;s ,o « 8 v r ,urd 

ruUng 801 ” 6 prorlc,onc l' 1 « com- 

1A a n n s •uporaniuuikm. 
n-.™r p i k ^L lana I Lhroo copiesi 

■ S 2 ISS. rofercoj sii juid 

B 5 e 4 S 5 L , ° tt e . Eoglatrar and 
soerotBra. Science Lnbora- 

DHl \rl° U iSr « M , a - Durham 
Toni 3 J£' before January ,11, 
A'{*?_v. r ™K whom further par- 
ticulars. may bg oblatned. 

, KENT 

PERSONAL 9 DCIAL SERVICES 
; . cost ! jjf r 8 h n^i N Sa re 



THEaf 80 *» Uo l» Mforonco | 


8 TRATHCLYDE 

THE UNIVERSrn' 

Sgacffl^^ 

Will, howovor. 

Salary sea 


a" ts.jdW^ gi»i(Hia 

m#*SaE& rI'W.4»s Sr 

a BQlf- 
n x din) 

• Ihq 

fflcgr, 



f addrcsaoi 
can bi 
. Academ 


®°P> 

ms_ 

! STRATHCLYDE 

thb university 




" a Me ceas fuj MBdwSii ii,,, ™l a 

■MAKSt 

' Cfl.fioa In - 
vrsdowi Jull H®!*" (uridor 


F e llo Ws hi DS jn^dtowsMps and Studentships continued 

Studentships 


POST-DOCT0 
RESEARCH 
_ FELLOWSHI 

Tne Tauber [AuL 
vilss application's 
year post-doctort) „ 
fellowship begi^ 
tember, igei. -fj 
tuts sponsors m. 
aspacts of modem 
pean history, 

nationalism and'im 
Jewish history; , 
problems r and-ih^ 
nazlsm, fascism,. u 
semltism. Limited b 
duties possiblak 
$14,000. Submit 
copies of o.v.„ detgUl 
search plan, and r«X 
addresses. -ol, i^ 
lo the Institute D® 
March 1, 1981. 


WalthamrJ\«AS®». 


CLARE eOUEtt 


The British School al Rome 

BALSDON SENIOR FELLOWSHIP 1981/82 

The Fellowship Is offered to an established scholar, and 
provides free accommodation at the School for a period 
of six months during the session October 1981 to June 
1B82, and the opportunity to play an aotive part in the 
School's aoademto or cultural life. 

Full particulars and application forms from the Hon. 
General Secretary, Britten - School at Rome, 1, Lowther 
Gardens, Exhibition Road, London, SW7 2AA, Applica- 
tions must be received by 26th January and interviews 
will take place In London on 24th February. 


Polytechnics 


Clara CoUdh 
cation* I Or a 
I-ellawahln. Tba rtOMi' 
Open to mon and aft? 

rug Follow wid h m* 
lo roalde In CmUmJGi : 

funch and rtrnngj' iiayB 
onmlumunl ' 

^\ pu ts . 

master or sc 
have soma Intt 
mont away from 
blliiios of school, 
duties attached to 
•bln. 1 ■ • ■ • , . 

Froforonco wfll hi J*’. 
cnndldans over M i«M’ 
eisih rorrai and m IP; 
pupils For unlyenffi 

S b 

Socrotary. OTara 
ruary 27 . ISaji. ^ 
... LEICESTER- .• 

. . . THU UNIVBMBT j 


PRIMARY COMM 
RESEARCH I 


i ' uoi urwycivi • 

nEflEARCH TNKfWUW; 

Onnoriunlttea ' wdf-'J'i - 
graduate aiudenu 


rosonTDli into lha WEi: ■ 

tion "sraiMW' 

. ; In all ril ad pi laei. : ; A 1 - » • ' 

Class Honour* ; 0 gJJ r , ■ 
aclonco, sncial ■ . 

liumanltiaa - 

aludeniyhlDB wouljkb*"S 

xfffSpy- 

lion forma ora, b WI > f.‘ ji . 
Dr p. i. Hliia, D«e«»a: 
Primary CommunkfWJ. 

rasWTS^Sj;- 


SHEFFI 


S/Tfil 

b % srtrJiS 

In th* ranflo_£ 3.900 


PAPUA NEW. GUINEA '■ 

’ * ‘ofHVEnsrrY op ./ . 
TECH NOLOG Y 1 


- . Ror annum. Tenim ' 

. I. fco flr»r inaiBTiM « 
I able jor. ■ a ■ a*«niN 
- cendidalo moat M fi 
: •, *• oi l DrlUSn or ojhg 
•• University, and aflJf 


Colleges and 
Departme nts of Art . 


‘L ■ . - ^ 

jf'li!- 1- : ; i -I V:V'^>Vi£.^T.VSi i'T. 





■m 


wllh iho t^urch flf lfato 

.... 

. in Holy. Ordera. ■ . v-, 

'spoujM 

.whom aTJaiTo«Hff#» 




. wf-i : ... 

•» . W>. "i* 


1 lv* I ’olyk’t.lum; of Cuntoil t bncJon 


ACADEMIC REGISTRAR 

The post of Academic Registrar of the Polytechnic of 
Central London wilt become vacant from 1st February, 
1981. Applications are invited from candidates who have 
appropriate academic and administrative experience, pre- 
ferably In the field of Higher Education, and who are keen 
to make a major contribution to the development ot the 
Polytechnic during the next live years of significant 
ohange. 

The appointment Is offered on a permanent tenured basis, 
but ther.e Is a possibility that In the prevailing ciroum- 
Blancea a four-year contract appointment, or an appoint- 
ment by secondment, may be considered. 

Salary: Under negotiation but not lass than £12,981 p.a. 
Inoluslve of London Allowance. 

Further particulars from: Establishment OlHce, PCL, 309 
Regent Street, London W1R 8AL, (ol. 01-580 2020, ext. 
212 . 

Cltiilng date : 6th February, 1981^ ;■ 


LECTURER GRADE ll/SEHIOR : |)1 

LECTURER IN ELECTRICAL/ I 

ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING I 

t (Oil— 110,531 (Barl-ll 1 . 395 ) | 

Candidates will be oonceined with the teach- §| 

trig of i — . B| 

(■) ; Elealrlcel/Elf clronio Engineering In Meah- ■ 

enleel *nd Pioductlon Englneeimg dlp fc ■ 

loine. and degree courses. K 

(b) Eleclronlo*. ■ - 

Jo) General ElecYlcel and Elsuironlc Engineer- I 

Relevant Imteetrht experlenoe wllh e* appie- B 

c (atlon and/or experience ol computer engineer- ■ . 

1 Ing - lo .some branch M eloolrloel/eleolfonio R 

,• engineering, . dasMblp. ■ 

- Further dMalla end lotm of *pplleelloii frort-lhe • fl 
Aula lent Dire Dior (Administration). Trent Pely- 
leohnle. Bur Ian Street, Nottingham HOI 4 SU. m 
Forma lo he telurned e* eoon ■■ po aelble. ^ ■ 

- . mm c 3 ' 

NwaTTikMQHAiyiwp*^- ; . 


: SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC; ; f 

. DEPARTMENT OF BUILDING ' 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER ‘ - 

- iN CONSTRUCTION technology 

Applicant! lor this aonlor jielilon ihqu N pay ee! r •'Want _^“ al 
J om end luiiable conVaolfno end/o/ MhtuUanCv expa^fjo® r" JJ 
lima teBchtnamperlenoe ]J- BMonlUtl ' The evccew mi ■ “ 

be required to toaoh on dMree end higher lOotlrtlcion ( .IovbI Wursea 
end provide ellectlve aeidMw add reaeereh leade>ehlp. , • •••,•• ; 

Saleiy Soale— 2lO,608-t1|,ri4 (barl-^13.248. ■ .. - • '• 1 ; 

Cloelng dele ia jenuenir ' ■ 1; . y, 

FA(?ULtY bF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT STUDIES ;* .■ 
SENIOR. LECTLIpE R IN BUSINESS STUDIES . 

L^i^'SSfiJ.inaS ^e?ea %Mh , *S ■ 


SUNDERLAND POLYTECHNIC 

Feeally of DmnnKlea 

Deperlmeat ot Builaen Meeaiemetit 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN ACCOUNTING 

LECTURER D/SENIOR LECTURER IN ACCOUNTING 

iialaij icelri Principal Lecturer i 118 , 109 - 111,711 Bar U 1 . 24 S ptr 

MBdlBe 

Sea lor Leclurn i 18 , 952 - 118,539 Bar fll .195 per uanum, 
Lecturer II I fC.OI 2 -n .952 Bar 69,702 pir anauin. 

Two vRcancIn erl*i for well qualified person* lo Join a team of 
accountants in the IJeparunont of Du sine u Manogemeni. TenchiriK, iJ 
both professional and management aspects ol finance, i« » umiergi !■)■■- 
ale, poet graduate and port caperlcnce iiudonts of imnnpcincni and 
business siudlci> 

The successful applicant for tho Principal Lectureship will be os reeled 
io lead tilt team of accountants In the Departmenl, provide allntulm 
to research and make a significant contribution to couth dovelopmcut. 

The 1 cohirer Il/Senlor Lecturer will be required lu collabnraic In 
thexo efforts. 

Candidates should be professionally qualified and /or hare a releyanl 
degree, Thoy should preferably nave leaching and eunimorclal ui 

Sunder 1 a nd° Volytech n 1 c has agreed die eslabllsluncm of a Profc»>viete 
and appointee i at Senior Lecturer level fa above are eligible lur con- 
sideration for appointment to Professorships. .... 

An appli hUon fora and further partlculiri may be obialned from 
ike Person eel .Officw, Seederlaad Poly lech ale, Leegheni Tower. Hyhope 
Rond, Sunderland, SRI 7 EE. Closing dale 29 lh lanueri, 1911 . 

SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTANCY 
AND COMPANY ADMINISTRATION 
LECTURER H IN MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING 
A Lecturer In Management Accounting is required to touch 
on the department's varied range of professliinnl, graduate 
and postgraduate courses. Hie candidate must iuvo a first 
degree In Accountancy or Busluesi Studied and/or a pro- 
fessional qualification. Additionally, some Industrial ex- 
perience wiiulrt he desirable. 

Salary will be at the appropriate point wlililn the scalo 
Di.OI 2 -T 9 . 7 tl 2 . 

AnpUcutlun (or ms and furt tier details arc available fropi 
ihc Personnel Officer, Sheffield City Polytechnic (Dent. 
TltRS), Halfords House, Filzalnn Square, Sheffield SI Jltn, 
or by lelcpltoning 20911 , Exl. 387 . Completed forms 
uhould he relumed by 24 th January. 

*“*” ! nniGHTON 

FACULTY OF NATURAL “»« Pra-vnifRiNM: 

. AND LIFE SCIENCES ■ »> mmi.>numtion 

* _ BLNinii i.rurrutint in 

I PRINCIPAL I 1 -ii.Nimu 

! I PrTMRFR I tR.w io Bii.a-B 

1 LCU I UnEn ■ tivnulred as rouroe Leader 

IN CHARGE ^urao! Aprtkanli^lji® bo 

! OF CHIROPODY ' 2 ...n.. 


| £ 10 ,E 09 -£ 1 3,245 J 

| The School of Chiropody j 

■ is lo be established jointly i 

1 by the Health Authority J 
land Brighton Polytechnlo, 1 

i and will bs located at i 

1 Eastbourne. The appoint- J 
I ment will date from 1 Sep- 1 
I tember 1981 and the t 
| School will open In Sep- \ 
I tember 1962. I 

■ For further details endi 

| application forma please : 
I contact . the Personnel I 
l Officer, Brighton Polyleoh-i 
! nic. Moulseooomb. Brlgh- , 
lion BN2 4 AT. Tel. Brigh-1 
l ton 693655. Exl. 2437. 1 
! Closing date 31 January , 
1 1981. f 

L * 


BRISTOL 
TIIE POLYTECHNIC 

I^AUTH 

T ^«%. 2S!/iia. 


well qunllfiod In Prlnilnn. „ 
Funhrr rieialla end anpllcj- 
Un n lorml irom the Persnnnpl 
Officer. Ilrlamon Palvicclinte. 
MaulsocoQtub. UrighlDn UNA 
4 AT. TclBDhon* : Uftnhlon 

fi 93 dno. exunsian 203 - 1 - 
Inq dale : January 30 . 1981 . 


LONDON 

SIIOIIT COUHSES 
(XJ-OKDINATOR 

K 7.000 BltlS 

CJTV OF LONDON 
MOLYIECHNIC 

Ai.ullcjlluns are tnvllori rut 
BID>>lirilll(CL\t ue Sliult (-.qvii »cj 

Ca-urillnater baaed in aur 

the 

Short Counts Unit an io Dra- 
ma in hi on course* W ■•ftHf 1 
areas apnrojirtale to ills Poly 
technic unff lo .oweln IWu 
them our aoDraprinte financie 

rC Th#' succcMful ^ndlM* wljl 

to ranect iho - 


to rofli 

curia) spwi 
onilnnK 




■^■Relevant exoerlcnra 
ualirinilana axo eesgaual. 


lone fnclui' aS 
diva Inv * and ■ weekly hour* 

^aaiBLPi.MP; 

For' rurther DBrtl cuter* end 


"SarjittS 

Foliischnic . 


63 irHSrf 

iocJii'olixUrel rtnel^ann woutel ■ 


fw- candidate vn 
la inako > msio 
lo lha Dcflcce Ce 
JnB- 

Salary. *c?lo : 
CH.-JOB . _l®*ri' 


OXFORD 

THE. POLYTBCalNIC , 

depahtwbnt of . boucjadon 

Poet-' ter May -or Sspteinbsr 
ft teiof- wjth 


^T3MdE'-: 




Burnham 

eaortl,.:. 



e soni la 

mml of UduLatton. iniani 
Polytechnic. Lady Spencer 
ChUnchlll nqllDBf. Whcalley 
0 X 9 ' 1 HX. .iram Ybam ter 
'. .perilculera „ and applied 
rormi may lie pb lain oil. . , 

OXFORO . 

' THE TOLYTP 2 CHN 1 C 

BDUOAT^Q^L^lKvWoPLlVNT 


nit 

Education. 


•(. bef' LX 
■ ration*. 


nHSttmasR'.. - 

ilnnA. • 1 


MIDDLBSfiK 

TIIE POLYTECHNIC) 


MANCHESTER 
IHC POLYTEOHNIO 
L1BRAHY 

IIGAD OP I 1 EADER 

■.WfiS 1 

AiipIlLants. should hold good 
ncsiiL-nilc end prertK lonai uu.il- 
iiicsiloue for this nasi which 
csiries a wldn ran bp of aca 
dcmic and profesalonal roBpon- 
aiuiiilcs. HsHiorienco of stair 
■nanagement al a sonlnr Lovol 
an e»*oniini prc-roouiaUo. 
Hol.iry scjito : or 

leuarlmeirt Grade V £ 12,942 to 
3112 . 

SUBJECT LIBRARIAN 
■ Social Hcioncea — Law) 
(B/ 077 J 

Anplic-ani* should hold pond 
acadi-mic and profesafonal 
qiiall/lcdtlonn for this post 


uitaiuudbiwiin ivi _ 

which carries special roarwnal- 
blllllr* for Lew. . Candidates 
should have et lean throe 


years’ exnorlonco *i pro!**- 
alonal level. . „ 

Salary aceio-. Lecturer n 
£ 6.012 10 E 9 .T 02 . . 

A Union Membership. Agree- 
ment is In oporatlon under 
which now employoos aro re- 
quired to loin o recaunlxod 
union. • . . 

For application form (return- 
able hy January 31 1981 ) and 
furthor details idee re aonri o 
aoir-nddroascd envelope quoting 
lha appropriate ro Terence to llie 
BemTarv. MoncFiesler I*olytccn- 
nlc. Atl Be Inin. Mancheslor 
M 13 6 B 1 I. 


Colleges with 
Teacher Education 


WESTMINSTER 

COLLEGE, 

OXFORD 

Vice-Priudpal 

Tito Riivei'Dora Invite appll- 
catinns tor the post of Vlce- 
PrlndpHt from 1 st Septem- 
ber 1981 . 

Tho College offers a four- 
yuar Honours Bachelor of 
Eilucatiun degree, a Diploma 
nf Higher Education, a 
Postgraduate Certificate In 
Education, and engages In 
u wide variety of fn-Sorvlcc 
work. The College Intends 
hi begin some diversifi- 
cation In the area- of theo- 
logian education . 

The salary will be within 
lha range of salaries for 
Vice- Principal of a Group 5 
College (currently £ 13 , 836 - 
£ 14 , 6371 . The post Is resi- 
dent and a detached house 
Is provided, free of charges, 
In the grounds of the 
College. 

Further partfciilurc may be 
obtained from tho Clerk to 
tlie Governors, Westminster 
College, North Hirlksey, 
Oxford, 0 X 2 9 AT. Closing 
date for applications— ^lst 
January 1981 . 


Research posts ; 


CAMBRIDGE 

tAW#Y : 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 

Vf.g 

nfunrllon wllh ifie scrawl Of . 

cllnlcsT msiMw ' « Osm- 
bj-lioo Umverstly to. con 
wllh a project on chud 


.Cents stundd 
nraUons In sec. 
ability to Woe 


the 

to wo nc wJIH medical, 
co ncd buds : a 4 inifsfaa in 

medical saclotoqy,; end soma 

I Oil io ps )S}h cammilunt 
Lo Uis j PrqslQonl . of 
« uv » H all,; Camber 


1 JIATFtEI,D 

. n«B ptiuYTfitaiNic 

HEbEARl^H ^A^IBTANT - IN 


: ;- i ahoiiid iitiy^ v 

rf ;..-v t. V- 

*• ' iaier thari 

*7 f . •, Monia^v-.i;''' 1 


. *l«t « riiwneiej'enwtiSala' or -iiold a - fMMMlMM ' "gg. fV" 
SpfiroprlalB poeWgiBauire ijlfkllfioatlo.n In a bvefnees subject. . ■■ 
Carte ItfalB* must' have app^prlgle - coniimorplal, IndustHnl 
■dmipiairailoiT .-exparinoa; a leeching cpieHljoallon Could M -in 

«*'*»V Will be t 4 « the epproprlpts petal . wHHIr . ||is seel* El - ,s " 

Closing dais 2 a. Jsnuafy.! •’r 1 . /.* ,‘"i. - : 'v .. 

- Aetolleeilon • r«m* diKl twtif*f d*Lall*:>on v. Sj|JS 



Unlversiiy of Wales 


MATHEMATICS 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

with degree in a numerate 
discipline to work under a 
contract with Transport 
and Road Research Lab- 
oratory Involving lhu study 
oi delays Hi vehicle uct un- 
ted Pelican crossings. 

Salary : Range IB — starting 
al £5,505 per annum. 

Requests (quoting Ref. 
THES) lor details and ap- 
plication form to Personnel 
Section (Academic), 

UWIST, Cardiff CFl 3NU. 

Closing date ; 30 January, 
1981. 


LONDON 
THE uNivmrsi I Y 

iNfiTtruiE or rin!i’:A in >n 

RESEARCH OITTCnu 

llcriulrod . from Auril 1 
1 ‘JHI. ror a at n.uliUi mratr 
pruJciL finatu-Ld 


... lhu jiindina ul mUii-<rtli«n 
Ihrnuuh iho r.ilu supnan iir.uii. 
IJio iirojrti w«[ locus nii lha 

clianu* mum 0(-w iiiocw ommi 
end lls nous tiir ili~ 

ri-inl lot) *1,1)1 nniwoMi • miir. 

•HlWlflffTWIs-ar .L.y 

to-iiiy rcsponulbililv Jui ih' 
copilucl Of tho rt joaj, h und'-r 
■lie proicci'a dlrc-i-Hir. IJr .Vl.ni 

In, AllDllCflllU 4 lion 111 li'M 


coniiucL or tho ... .... 

Hid prole-era uirciTor. I»r %l.m 
RriMiln, AnplicsnL, sliouid _ 
neuil sonnc-nil.c iill.illlli .iH-ina 


iucial *(K lice* 
loricncc .inci 


niunoralc. Ai-nlliu (Ions .... 
IhOlo will ilun to lib la In si-iuntl. 
ment from uicir oxisiina |mi<,Ib 
W ilt b« Wolcovn ml, H7(C ncotrct 

will M b-isnu In the pywri 
xnrnt ol Kdut.illmul AJn>im 
sliuUon anil havo tin uwt) D.irt 

JutSiu? ' will he '/"-‘h* 

^ h _L A .ffiSff 


■uinani plus vi.1 


AfipUcailon terms uiui lurHirr 
muilBTS nv.illJbm linn; Mr*. 
I th ora . I 'crsounrl S uc- 
itivM-Mir ol .Wfnulm 
uie of t-liiucoiloii. JiO ill'll, 

Wnv. Lorilt.ii tvLitLUAl.. 

ApIllltllllDTl, ro- 

airr lban lauu-ug 


RESEARCH OFFICER 



C^lU-.oV 


Majuae^ - »Efl 

N - fenonho 

irei,.:-. ol 

iteto for th*- 

inu atv 


Personal 


IMMRpIiLtE ADVANCER 

, -. HLUO lo LUU.iJUp 
Wrilton isTina on c count 
REGIONAL TRUST LTD 

aa borer BtrcfL. meeailliur 
London. Wl A' ART 

rtioiw i Ol-A^i aW*.. - 


• Raticck Mil.. F*u^| 4 .*l. Lnndon 
' NUH 1 Y«.' 


Administration 


- PO RTS MO LIT 11 . 

' THE POLY lUJIlNIt: 

heoistbv , 

ASSISTANT LlEGIBynAH 

■'IWlIBELHJAirBWSSS 


Tho above niw po, i will 0 * 
spoitsihis ror ivfo wiriions of 
A cadis wt o . Raoisi t v «it ' Uib 
chotc. Applicants lOiould 
pravlaua ailhilniairUiva. 
no in, htuUff ‘ i-dii— 


•sMilna or # .Uunroo 
ruiavaci qiuUiicjllDn 
. ,.. an guvoMage. , 

pad,' Po^tei^u u ."'or 
inoillh U76B1 'osUjiiMon 
r* lurnsble • hy Jamun 




Shsp - 

















THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION 


mm*' 1 ! -■■»> '■*. r 


Administration continued 


READVEnTlSEMENT 


Education Programme 

Applications are Invited for a post on the small manage- 
ment team being established to run the Government's 
Mocroeleotronica Education Programme, which will con- 
sist of a range ol coordinated projects commissioned 
through national bodiea. local organizations and indi- 
vidual schools and colleges. The appointment will be lor 
a fined lerm, ending on 31 March 1964. Secondment 
from an existing post will ba possible. The Programme 
Team operates from offices in Newcastle upon Tyne. 

MANAGER (TECHNOLOGY) 

To have particular responsibility for projects dealing with' 
tha leaching 'of electronics, control technology and 
associated topics 

tha development of teaching materials dealing with the 
technology or micro alec Ironies 
special education 

Tha Team will bIso look lo Ihe Manager (Technology) 
for technical odvics on microelectronics. A requirement 
of Iho post will be lo visit projects throughout England, 
Welos and Northern Ireland. 

Applicants will need both educational and technical 
exfiarfance. Salary on a scale from £7.360 to E8.068 
(Administrative Officer). 

Applicants may nsk for assistance with removal expenses. 
Closing dale for application : 26 January, 1981. 
Foliar details of Ihe post ore available from The 
Office Manager, Council for Educational Tech- 
nology, 3 Devonshire Street, London WIN 28 A. 


Colleges of Higher Education 



Matlock College 
of Higher Education 


Senior Lecturer/ 

Principal Lecturer 
in Special Education 

An appointment to Senior Ldeiurar will Join iho loam J 
rnJ25E? f> on CDUrBes leading lo Olp.Ed. 

(Children with Special Educational Needs), BEcL • 
(Mental Handicap) and P.G.C.E. (Slow Learners). • 1 

?'!"<« Lecturer will be as do- v 
ordinaicr of the Special Education- Uni).' • 

ISEL** 11 ^e m accordance with Burnham F.E. Scale. . 
i£ arl Sl! lar £-^ «PP li «rtlon forms cap be ob- 
Pn ^ cl P Ht . Malloak College of Higher ' 
Education, Matlock. Derbyshire DE4 SFW (0629 2383); 


SOOTH GLAMORGAN COl 
SQUTH GLAMORGAN 
HIGH6H EDUC 


SOUTH GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 

SOUTH GLAMORGAN INSTITUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

COMPUTER UNIT 

Applications are Invlfed lor Ihe following poaja within Iho Institute's 
newly established Computer Unit. -The -successful candidates will 
also ds raqulroa to loach lo the Computer Studies ' courses within the 
Oeparimcnt of Physical Sciences and Melliematlca. 

Ref. CU3 SYSTEMS PROGRAMMER/LECTURER II 

Candidates should possess a degree or equivalent qualification I e. - 
HND or 0CS and have experience In the maintenance ol operating 
systems and writing systems software, using high and low level - 
languages. Knowledge of micro aompuiers would be an advantage. 

Ref; CU4 APPLICATIONS PROGRAMMER/LECTURER II 

Candida toe should possess A degree or equivalent qualification l.e. 
HND or BCS and experience In programming commercial and 




... .. p.iuyi.iiimniy uuniiueriiai ana 

aaienlific application In high level languages— knowledge ol COBOL 
and FORTRAM and preferably other languegee. 

For bath ’ppointmenls previous leaching experience and/or appro- 
priale osparience within an educational environment would be an 
advantage and NJC Condition* of Service will apply. 

Balary mils. ^6,013-29,702 p.a. (both appolntmanli) 

Application forms and furlher parlloulara available from Tha Paraonnal 
Officer, Eoulh Glamorgan Inalllula ot Higher EduoaUon, Cynooad 
Canlra, Cynooad, Cardiff CF2 BXD lo whom they should be returned 
wilhln H days of Ihe appearing# ef Ihja advarllatmsnl. 


oaiary ions; £0,01 x-»,roa p.a. 'S in appolntmanli) 

Applies II on forms snd furlher psrllaulars available from The Personnel 
Slfleer, South Glamorgan Inalllula of Higher EduoaUon, Cynooad 
^•nbe, j loo,d, l CF2 BXD lo whom they should be returned 


LOTHIAN REGIONAL > 

COUNCIL , BDUCAT 

NAPll.lt CUI.LEfiE OF COLpFn? 

C ®* B o%& D . - COL «!I 

RMU,rod • 

Saljry an Seal? JJT uiA to 

Ko./ui i bar i to im.ai? I Mi 

OEN ji 

' Salary 

Xp , n p fcco,^*% c ; '?. 1 ' -I'M 

colony. Bioipchnoiony or fringe ailov 


SURREY 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

North EAST surkev 
COU.EOt OF TBCllhfoLOOY 
nolgilo I load, dwell. 
Sunny KTlV 3D9 

Requirod aa aoan as possible : 

: 

aEN JSS'i£" D 

Lac Hirer' It Efi.oia 

pa^te,^ ^-^To EB.OBB 

\^ttBHSiP. ror^, rrom a »‘ 

Conferences 


V. Bioipchnoiogy or 
i^"»« olB W would ba &n id van 

H™ »n 2‘ lo research . 
. '* »n vsiontial 

ot sialf- activity Tito 
n appolntad will be ox- 
d dovotop work roll tod 
dBpartm*| J . r,BB ° r8r,tl - ln the 1 

Jm _ . Industrial; . rDHBtvh or 
Inciting . BxpftJonco. 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 9.1.81 


RICHMOND COLLEGE -a 

Infcriullonal Co,.c 8e or Ufc, Z continued 

LECTURER 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 


Richmond College is s rapidly developing irit«rn,.i 
college orrering the Bachelor of Arts degree 
disciplines Including Combined Social Sciences to? 
lege has one ettmpus on Richmond Hill and 'annihV 1 
Kensington,' • ; 

Applications are Invited for the above post, commit 
dudes in September, 1981. A Plt.D. in PsyfflS 
fen-ed ; candidates must possess at least a Master® 
end substantial teaching experience. Preference*^ 
given to candidates -with a broad grasp of tbs”! 
sdencos. * ta ° *0 

Dudes Include teaching a wide range of courses at fa, 
level (with scope for a subject specialism) and camud 
International -students. Salary Is competitive and bE? 
Burnham Lecturer II scale. 

Applicants are requested lo send a full Curriculum ft 
and the names of two references to Robert E. Kuetm 5 

Sur«yTWl6 6^ ,mOIld C ° ,ICge * QUeenB Road « «** 
Deadline for applications Is 15tll February, 1981, . 


Principal Lecturer 

Department of Hotel-Keeping StTburism 

£9,870 p.a. +25% gratuity 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NATAL 

Department of 
Electrical Engineering, 
Durban 

Appl lea lions are Invited from 
suitably qualified persona regard- 
less of sex. rollgion. race, colour 
Of national origin for appoint- 
ment to me posts of : 

D154/80 SENIOR LECTURER 
IN CONTROL 

The incumbent Is expected to 
have specialised in the field el 


modern conlrol Iheoiy. 

Salary In the range of : R12 750 
.0 fit 7 100 pat annum plus an 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE COLLEGE OF 
ARTS AND TECHNOLOGY 
Department ol Town and Country Planning 

APPOINTMENT OF HEAD 
OF DEPARTMENT 

Grade IV 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified and 
experienced candidates for ihe above post. 

Applicants should be members of the Royal Town 
Planning Institute and have practical. experience of 
physical planning in Britain or overseas. 

Tha* Department situated in Gloucester offers .a - 
four-year full-time B.A. Degree Course'ln ’ * 

Town and Country Planning which [a fully recognised 
by the Royal Town Planning Inatituto. An Honours 
Deg roe submission to the Council for 
National Academic Awards is bsing prepared 
Application form and further details (S.A.E.) from 
James Martin, D.A.fEdin,), Associate Principal. 
Gloucestershire College ol Arts and Technology, 
Plltvilfe. Cheltenham GL52 3JG. 



Ihe present Principal, Mr, 
William Brooker, ARA, on 
31st August 1961, the 
Governors Invite applica- 
tions for the post ol 

Principal 

The School Is eminent ln 
Theatre Design and Fine 
Art, and is graded Burnham 
Group 4. 

Application forms and full 
particulars may: be obtained 
from: Ihe Clerk lo the 
Governors, Wimbledon 

8chool ol Arl, Merlon Hall 
Road, London 3W19 3QA. 
01-540 0231. 

Closing dale for completed 
applications: 31st January 
1981 

LONDON 

INNBJI ^DON Rfi DUCATION 

■ op "" 


will opsn next jdSj 

.ho* p »?; 

senior appofnlmanli. 


TO bo roiROBilH* It 
»an- for, lt\o 


Doon ■ for tha 
Honing of 


•1.1 sspacta. PoaribnifiiT 
alloivanco for priMli 


allowanca 

aultancy. 


^ . PRINCIPAL LBCRiPB J 


apocHlc'luW bnV 
4 I'.coordtiilt it* I 


Appifcanu ihoulil fwtt 
foist a ftrat dagrt* nn 
oqulvalanli and navi ir^ 


ful monaooniaiU or cnpiwr 
o:.ijtirlenca. 8tma fnn<i|M> ; . 
In 1 organlBlng -.cna/ju *<v 
iniilctlQ. jonlor -aiMjml . ■ 
wn--*il bo an artratiiw. 

This fa a unlqua SiH'twl ■: 
venture fn Higher Him' 
and u \t honod u 


This Is i 
venture 1 


« FURNITURE 
*1-47 Com mgrda l^^Road , London ( 


rpT'us'aam and riaffl. w •, 
cliiiinnge. i . ji 
S.A.K. for furlher dNiiifq. 
Ur. A. J. Wood. 

Moulton Parti.- Jfw#d(' 
< lolonhpne .0604 .n*W i* 

. Closing „ dal* _ . w r 3 7. 
Jenuary 26. . Provlgw 


Apnllr. 
thr 00s 


Overseas 



«i , 

<n •* 

AogKcaAti muai 







FACULTY POSITIONS ’?! 
yarmouk University >; 
IftBlD^ORPAN ' '/yttt 

The Doptrlmenlk 61 Eootiomfovan'd Ad minis IfilNe Bifag jfci 
Ing/rM^aroh IniefBBlaJhJ^# fellQWfnfl irtif : * 1 

ECONOMICS:: 

Public Finance : . >lndoilrldl Organlfallpn ;_j. 

Labour .EdqnorilBB V CornporaUva Eeofiomfd. 8^*** 
OMrBapflli ABBiyafaL j iMernaHomi -Tndi - . 

Asrlculttftal eoenortifot:. : > :;:tr. -J"-'-: -. 


(Or Aaatslan't 


irftJ.de. .travel ..exp 


..■lip ^erininauon^ tx±s 

iltef lrtoriwce; 




• Low tax area -maximum 15 n i 

• Medical l>ene(lu 

• Denial benefits 

• Free passages 

The Education Department of lltr Hone 
Kong tlosvmment requires a I'tiudjval 
Leeturcr lo head the Department of Hotel- 
Keeping anti Tourism Stiiilies in a technical 
institute. T he successful candidate will be 
responsible for adininisimtion, planning 
ami dewhipment associated with the 
department. 

Applicants must have (.11 (i) .in .ipprujinate 
tccnuicHl qiwlifkatinii t.v.p- Membt-rslnp ol 
the Hotel < 'oterinp ami InMitiitinnal 
Maiiagoment AtwwiitlMi f L'.k.t; L .ity and 
tluihls of London liwrtiltiie* V.ursc No. tja 
C’ertilicBte (Advanced Llonkety for Hotel 
and Catering IiulimlryO. or fii) ait u|»|»rn- 
printe degree from a Britidi institution le.g. 
in Hotel and Catering Administration) and 
a Certificate in Education, or equivalent; or 
(ili) an appropriate Honours degree from a 
B ritish institution (e.g. in Hotel and Cater- 
ing Administration), or equivalent; and (b) 


• Generous terminal Icnvc 

• Subsidised accommodation 

• Children education allowances 

• Holiday visits for children 

10 years’ experience relevant tn the pol in 
hospitality ihduotry and/or in leihniyal 
education or training. Candidates with 
shorter experience than stipulated, may he 
considered for appointment at jh appro- 
prialc point below the minimum of the pay 
stale. 

The iippoinlment will be for an initial 
period id al ve.it'. T lie 'Mailing balary is 
fiMin HKSu.Sto HKSi J,S.\o per tiutilh. 
(ApiitoximaU-ly ^0,870 lo j(.I 2,8 .io |».a.'J. 

For further information ami an application 
form, write to the Hung Kong Government 
( Miii e. 0 Gra i ion St reel . LomtaAV 1 X .tl -H, 
q< luting reference lil)/l’l. tilKT) .it the 
of your letter. ( Hosing dale lor return 
of application loans; 30 January Hj8t. 

* Rased on exi fkinge tale i fK'Si 2.00=^1.00. 
7 fits rote is siihjcct lo Jhictiiolion. 

Hong Kong Government 


annual Borneo bonus equal lo 
03 per cent of ono monili e 
BDlaiy. ' BUhlect 10 Treseury fegu- 
lalione. 

D156/80 RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

Tfi* i'nctimbonl will bn a mem- 
her ol me loom v/hich is Invaitl- 
gpllng Ihe opilmai control Of 
lurbo-gonaralora by on-line coni- 
puter. He mey wish 10 use some 
ct the resulla tonards a . higror 
degree. TwS post lo for iSBl 
only with a posBlblllly ol be>ng 
fonewod lor 1 V& 2 . 

Snlaiy'lft iho iantiB.nl : .FUflOO 
lb Rif 300 per annum, dopr.iullnfl 
on qufllillc3lian B and wftothe* too 
incumbant is employed as a full 
tiniB nsJtDlani or ns a pail lima 
BBBlBlant rending for a hlffhor 

dogma. 

, Applicalton forma and Rendition* 
■ql service, 1 mciuiflng dolsllg ol 
frlnau banoftle end further par- 
ticulars ol Ihft pDsio are oblatn- 
abla from Ipe fie □ lair er. Unlvar- 
■ity ot Nslal, Kfnq Geerae V 
Avamig. Durban. - 4001. South 
Afrlco. with whom applications, 
an tha prescrlbod (arm. must be 
lodged not later than 14lh Feb- 
ruary. 19BI. quoting the relevant 
reference nutnbsr. 


TEACHING POSITIONS IN 
YARMOUIC UNIVERSITY 
IRBID, JORDAN 

Yarmoult University invites applications ror- teaching posts 
]n the fields of specialization listed below for (he academic , 
year 1981-82 : 

Biology (Animal Physiology, Terrestrial Animal Ecology). 
(Statistics (Probability Theory,'. Statistical Inference, 

. . Applied Statistics). .• , _ . _ 

Computer Science (Computing Machines, Computer Pro- 
graimnlng, Operating Systems, Theory or Computational 
Processes, Artificial intelligence and Simulation). 

• Mathematics (Complex Analysis, Numerical Analysis. 
Applied Mathematics). _ 

Physics (Solid. State Physics (experimental), Quantum 
Electronics, Astronomy and Astro Physics). 

English (English Language, English Literature, 
Linguistics). , , 

Education (Educational Psychology, .Guidance . and 

JounSdlsm ' and/or Mass Communication (News Editorial 
or Newspaper Management, Broadcast Journalism, Public 
Relations and/or Advertlalng). ; . ■ • • -. • 

Economics (Publla- Finance, Labour Economics, Cost 
Benefit Analysis, Theory of the firm, Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. Industrial . Organisation, Comparative Economic 
Systems, International Trade, Economics of Natural 
Resources). 1 • ... ' . 

Administrative Sciences (Accounting. Quantitative and 
Research Methods in Business, Finance, Marketing). 

Fine Aria (Paintlpg,. Drawing, Sculpture, Design, Crafts), 
... Physical Education. t . ; . . ... . - '■ ,t 

.Humanities anti Social SdbnceS (Psychology, Political 
Science, Ancient History, Greek and Roman History. 
Modern World History, Classical Archaeology,' Archae- 
ology of the Ancient Near East, Islamic Archaeology, 
Sociology,. Philosophy b. 

Candidates f pr 'professorial ranks should have a PhD. 
Candidates for Inst rue torshlp should have a MSc or MA 
with teaching experience. , 1* 

Salary ranges from S16.000 to $28,000 for professorial ranks, 
and $9,000 to $20,000 for instruttott, Jordanian Income tax 
nominal. Good fringe benetits. . ' ... , 

Complete dossiers to be sent to,; . = * •*. ' . 1 . 

DEAN. '. ' ■ -V- ; - '. ' .'if 

■ ■ faculty of Science and arts • 

x: - • YARMOUK UNIVERSITY ! ,< 


AUSTRALIA ' \ 

ROYAL MELBOURNE INSTITUTEj OF TECHNOLOGY , . 

v; ASSOGI^TE HEAD 

■ Graduate BchoOl of Managchient 

The Graduate School \ cbnduc, is a : mMtdh and : . wp. P° S J' 
graduate' diploma- courses. in business adndmstrgaOTVand 
educational managemont. The gchool also conddets a range. , 
of other -aCtlritiea ilrtcluding .applied research, ■ consultancy ^ 

' and „Bh6rt courses. : : i ' ■.= . J ' 1 • " J 

The . Associate Head will lake a leading -rple !>1 - 

HCtiyltles and In rnalnfalni nR* contact, with busteWB 1 . i lq0uatr)L , 
and government . - \ 

Applicants should ‘(bold higher academic ‘J f A ca : ' 

.appropriate field, anti- have bad sucfessfol managerial', 
experience. Salary ^0,191* p:a. .^ : ivV 

A;! Position tiwer IdUoa' ^£34^ ! 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE 

DEPARTMENT 
OF MATHEMATICS 

Applications aia. Invited for teaching appointments 
ranging from Lectureship to Assistant Professorship in 
the Department of Mathematics. Candidates with a ■ 
PhD degree and with special qualifications In statistics 
Probability, Operations Research and theory of Computer 


Science are preferred. 

Gross annual emoluments range as follows,: 
Lecturer : SS22570-44910 


Senior Lecturer : 5S38B20-67200 
Associate Professor ; SSS8410-78020 
For staff appointed on normal contracts, emplacement 


on the permanent establishment may be considered after 
the initial 3-year contract. Leave and medical benefits 
are provided. Under the University’s Academic Staff 


tile IfiUVIUCU. fcJSIMW* *B11B -V - Yi. 

Provident Scheme, the staff member contributes .at the 
present rate of 18^ of bis salary subject to a maximum 


preaem ioic ut aw m j —a— -- r 7 into 

of SS540/- p.m., and the University contributes 201% 
of his monthly salary. (Tlje aum standing to tlje staff • 
member’s credit In the Fund may be wlndnwD when 

SLisrtarrafiBtfiaj^^ 

depending on circumstances, subsidised housing 1 , at 
rentals ranging fi*om S$IOO-3SO p.m., passage assistance 
and baggage allowance Tor transportations of personal 

For^PtSntteStTT'vary senior level, short-term vlsltjite 
may be offered. Additional beneHts will include locg 
. transport add ch^dren’s’educatlQnnl allowances (US5I.Q0 

. Aiterage tax paid by acaderoic aaff dC. the Uni- 

versity a» a percentage of grow annual salary .» f B 
■follows: :■ ■ ■ ‘ ' 

Associate Professor 20"; 

. Senior Lecturer 1S%- j . 

. . . - Lecturer ' 8% 

Candidates should write to.f t 

. The Head.’ Recruitment Uplt, National University or 
■ Singapore, iKent Ridge, ■ Glngapora 0SM- ■ ; .i . ' - : . " 1 

giving tbelr Curriculum vitae and also the names and 
addrestes,of three referees. ■ ■ 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WORK 
DURBAN 


ApplicallOnB ere Ihvllotf horn auilibb quallWrf p*>B or«. ' /egerdl Ma l 
oleex. iBilgipn,- raoe, oolwf : Or national origin i*or appointment W|: 
Hie -p&l ril ■ i- 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER V 

'astsr44^Msbriapsfi» 

nr aduale '• daofee • end al JeBii khrd* W»d praoWet e*pprleres In Ihe - 

■ • ias 

praelPce SMiiencg In WMton to Ihe orfenslon of the degree lq • ICfiT 
•year- 'period.- .. - . . '' { • 

■ihe a«Wv aclila -iWehed'te tee' pd*Ue : . ' i ! •: . ■. : . . 

: fianlw T kCw rrtrw ^x 800--13 3 SO x 7 SO— 17 100. per flrtnum.. 
teotoerl M' 1M x V&13 3W * 760—14 .BOO d« annum. ; , 

eewrvVhOloh will ba pepeiMent on-, the qualifies-- 
liana aM/oc piper fence' 1 of the auccoeaml appl|osnt; ;ln addlllon.'S 
'unfed barilla ot 63 pu.CBfH.ol one maath'a gatsir la- crayapfe pub- 
•ieot to Wfatury inuuiaUons. • • . 

md (ubiltiy echemai feffe leave cohdlllima- end ■welltaa Npenttr 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
OF SINGAPORE 

FACULTY OF 
ENGINEERING 

Applications arc Invited for teaching appointments In 
i lie 1 following departments from candidates with relevant 
postgraduate qualifications and teaching/ research 
experience ; 

Civil Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 


. industrial and Systems Engineering 
Mechanical and Prod nclion Engineering 

Gross annual emoluments range as follows : 

Lecturer *. SS22, 570-44,9 10 

Senior Lecturer : $538,820-07,200 

Associate Pcofcuor : 8558,410-78,020 

Professor 8570,670-91,970 

For si.ifr appointed on normal contract, einplnconienl 
nn the permanent establishment may he cnnxhlerad after 
an initial tliree-ycar contract. Leave anil medical bene- 
fits are provided. Under thb University’s Atadcmic Stall 
Provident Scheme, the staff member contributes at the 
present rate of 18 per cent of his salary subject tr» a 
maximum of SSS40 pm, nntl the University contributes 
201 per cent of his monthly salary. (The sum standing 
to the staff member's credit in the Fund may lie with- 
drawn when he leaves Singapore/ Malaysia permanently.) 
Other benefits Include : a scttilng-ln allowance of 
SSI ,000-2.000 depending on circumstances, subsidised 
housing at rentals ranging from SSI 00 .350 pm, passage 
assistance and baggage allowance fnr transportation of 
personal effects to Sinsunore. For appointment at vent 
senior level, short-term visiting contract may be ottered. 
Additional benefits will include local »rn n*'inrr j-n«t 
children's educational allowances (USfl.0O**S$2.U9 
approx.) on such appointment. .... 

Average income tax paid .hy academic staff or the 
University os a percentage or gross annual salary is as 
‘folluws: _ 

Professor 24 % 

Associate Professor 20% 

Senior Lecturer- SG% 

, Lecturer . 8% 

Candidates should write in : 

Hie Head, Recruilmeut Unit, 

National University of Singapore, 

Kent Ridge, Singapore 0511 

giving their curriculum vitae and also the names and 
addresses of three referees. . 


tTO 


LECTURING POST IN ENGINEERING 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
PRODUCTION/INDUSTRIAt 


The rapid Bipaniloi ot marafeclJilnB InfaBliy wlftln tha 

couniry tiaa genatafed a ilgiflBcanl . tn^fBaw In U amand lof 
engirM/lno giedualaa gnd a growth tw applied waaa/Wi “'•'Jj.bf- 
A, a mull nlannlng i* al an advancad alaOB to douWa Iba Bt*J 
of tha 3.400-1 lucfenl World Bank tfeansfa njvaralda Cmput. and 
ip aignitfeanlly expand *flllvilfe* at Ilia unOargraduafe and ptsl- 
graduala fetal. 


Tha Collage ol Englnaeilng and Sclonct c paral M a ranga of pto- 
giammaa la BachaTofa and poaldraduala fevsta In 
Pfeduotlun ’ Cnglnaarlng, 1 MKhanloal EngnaiHng. Matatfeli En- 
gine aili«. Baolronlo tngln.arjna. • Ocular Syafeinn *nf Indua- 
irlal Ctiamtslty. ThW" appolnUd will ha . Irwalva d jw *B_larthg 
dauarapmant oi Hibib progiammaa. mtafed append rtjg swn 
activity, and tho daafen and .comm leal suing ol now additional 
lamlitiH. Throirgh Uie BiMvatfen canlra and fflloroprncMiDrappI^ 
caCan canlra, which ara now undar conalrualfen. mow nwmfewd 
U.IH hi,, nuiiant aBDoituniiiaa td work c Maly wllh- Intfuatry. 


activity, and tho daafen and .comm leal suing ol now additional 
lamlitiH. Throirgh Uia Si novation canlra and m loro prnc m»d rappl^ 
caCon canlra, which ara now imdar conalrualfen. mow npimfetad 
will hava axcetfent opportunlllai ta work clgaatywilh Industry. 

ADpIlcanis ara oxpaciad lo hava rofeUni Indualrlat or taMucIi 
uparianca with aaproprlafe aeadamlo and proMMtenal kua d'ea- 
ii«M. Appoiqhrtanfe to a -number. .of naw pMtt.trift be tnada al 
laoturax and Baalatant featurar levels. 

ffiKsaii±^ 

SpaolRo. IntorniaUnn about Uio i Mali iftay atM b^UnM by 
. rtnlacung allhar Dr. H. K. .Wvlla. Machtti)cal Eftglnsiring 
>v -. otT pr, a. a. iHitahfeBa, Prpdumron BnAWferinB, ■ > 

Cottage; ol EriginMilag ■ Aqd Bolenoo. N.I.HrE., / 
fcjy -. r VLiwortefc,- rmt*d- . IMIHW4. . /A 


REGIONAL TECHNICAL 
_ COLLEGE Al l ILONE % 

-Wt'-'-l Vit Al H vot .'tllONAU-DlK AU()N E (TNI NTlT i I j: 


' Applications ,*i*' I livllod for the tallowing. . permanent .wtiohMJina- pan 
atenebta pofls t ' 

LCCtUhEH 1* . AecouWehoy—Compti tor . Appllcallgn*— Agile ultural 
EaaIhaGtIIW ' 'li .) A | 

QuaiUidaifeni 4nd ' comtfitona ol.&ervira aa Inld tionn by t>fe Dtniufe 
mvnt ol' Education. The number of iherainenfe -which may b» 

. awaidEd Toi ptovlon* Biiilabfe oKpailsncg Is norniqtty a minimum of. 

- five. 

: Jtaiety Surio t JRHI,3(ll-IBei1,a?3, . .'. • .. , 

-.- Ai'Dltcalfon feims end pmlkuhra 41 the pofela art) ovhllpblc norn ilia; 


•I 




















Overseas continued 





Western Australian 
Institute of Technology 


FACULTY OF EDUCATION 

SENIOR LECTURER/CO-ORDINATOR 
EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION [Ref. 331 A) 
Provide leadership, cog tribute to progromma 
development and teach in early childhood educa- 
tion. Qualifications and exparience appropriate to 
u senior leadership position in the ECE fiold 
rminiieri. 

SENIOR LECTURER - INSTRUCTIONAL 
TECHNOLOGY/MEDiA (Ref. 354} 

Teach instructional technology and media at gra- 
duate and under-graduate levels, including 
advanced study in theory, application end use of 
instructional technology in the classroom. 

S-ljr* *Wfi $21,801 - m. MO 

leal. uni: ». itfif.mil hrylio/ dUQig* ami CuninJuifiltf .imili 

r—.j Uil'd/tf iu>n..i|| molBfrtfd. Cand.dJlai vkiih lc»ijr q.^M.Ljujni 
in: '.itfiSHWw. i ji oii.ur iluii itiq iduuiliod Inycii 
Umitid rum Antioinimani: I ho shove portions ora avaJahlo mih psr. 
iKiiurp XiiAl.ai Iht IrutlluHi Is Interested In meaning apphaahjns 

lu.m B l-mlled (aim ipjwlnlmonl. 

Card.iibni Irrludo: Foil}. lo» Bppolnlgo mid llinll/ plus iwnn jirhlji.r.9 
• ii dJO P.hnnilBliOa 1 i| Itfrtdbb lor nail mih I'en.M. 
.■■-.•I l-.'-i.p H.I'iki I.ii»-« jiu prowidiid lor flail orpomiod Igr ■ L.iiiil^J 


Aji0kiiir-jn$ 

*'• -r.J u- iii 


..Hi. i..(l>..|] rnii.r . un j ■J./iaiis, oi Ihin ' ulnr.-.n. 

,,r, id •! >lu|. .[ i'lo npl liter lli,rv Dm Fcl.ruj.,. itiSI lu it., 

0 Ilsur. Wraitr.n Amlul^ Houw,.l 1$ Stliml, London WC2R 
UAi. (,.■„! Ahuai'n broChtna containing Furthar Intgrmilujn may b« 

•d. ‘ ‘ 

‘"i portion r«r er anc* numUor and „, 0 a.j eoda 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 

DEP.WlfMBHT OF ecECrROmc 
IHC-.ridSpiHG DURBAN 

Api'i- : .tloiis ;i'd invited l.o.ii 
■u 1 ■ qusliliud do : com r«- 
flif.J -*i qi .jo*, race, colour or 
nal. .ml o,l gin. fui upfiolnlmenl 
to I m pou at 

LKTURta/SEHIOR LECTURER 
W MICROELECTRONICS 

SlUiy In li<« rfrigg ; 

jj}9 130 — HI 4 3*0 fj \ ILaatartr) 

RI2 7&.j — m? i bo pa. (Sfflior 

LCC •<■■««} 

Tnu 'la.i.mvncir.q notch will uA 
dapvrrdpoL 0:i ini auBll'ICJtlQm 

•ad vipbiionca oi irtw lucccsiijl 
appl'Lsni in addition a leivTca 
bjnui at fl par cent oi one 
maotn a sn'»ry Is payibla sutnact 
lo irons hi v regulations. 

Ilia Ofljii'imeni is flapandiiijr lie 
«(.tn>iira in computer. aided da- 
«gn to it-eiud* CSI .Integrated 
4i>cii.i Bellas and hybrid mlon>- 
•lact'OiVcs The noiliian oNgrs 
an opporlumt, .»■ partition* in 
oath lh*; pisinrtduato raiaaicn 
*n this II aW and lo the 
optmil. Mhdi'OfBacste-' curricula' 
or 1-C OapartTirt • 

JWbBmUwi lorim. : fuelhw w. 
■tailor* and Iniormallan op pan.' 
HJJc "*£*•* “**■ Breup mtor- 
i*JU bwMUTr hoiiSToB loan 
Md lUbSldy MtwiMB, taw ( aivv 

Mndlllou , BBd bOfaUlhd (Upm- 

. W JJJ to* Blrtolnlmdrf are bb- 

J r ?T!’ ™ HBBloRBr.' tint- 

5“f 1 ‘V ■* J«o*. Kln». Shim y 
_*^* M *£* dB| * lot Bpoltu- 

-•*, afc Ftthtbry, , iBIt 

pf%/SE“ ta * rf *«e* ipop»;. 


General Vacancies 





; :,i>rocin>t; ot Hereford 

•• v'- 
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Fit The 
THES 
on Your 
Schedule 


The Times Higher 
Education Supplement 
puts you In touch willi 
higher education. Find 
piit how cheap Jt Is to 
I'each the' higher . 
education market— nielt 
. Out advertisement ' ■ 
depactmept on ' 


■v-L'V-. 


i:- 
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In November, 1980. If this -was the 
only factor to be considered it 
would imply that the pool liad bean 
cut by about £10m. 

*ft is becoming clear that the 
figure of E4fi4m for England and 
Wales already includes, a substantial 
proportion of the 6-7 per cent 
allowance for Inflation next year 
and that there may be no further 
supplementation to the pool for 
inflation. If 6 per cent inflation was 
included tlien the comparative level 
of the pool would no closer to 
E438m against the money needed 
for a standstill budget of £473m. 

To this most pessimistic plclure 
can be added two further factors. 
First there has been a cut of £12m, 
irrespective of any other decision. 
Secondly, the Government has as- 


on view 

he people to 
Twin money 
Matters 

il authority treasurers have 

ived interesting news front the 
partment of Education and 
lence in their Christmas mail; 

1981-82 allocations from the 
need Further Education pool. 

.AFK pool finances polytech- SU med that all entering and resid- 

and colleges throughout Eng- ence accounts will epase to make a 

j * Wa i B f Last veer the oool ^ss. If this assumption is incorrect 

; d f typd at ^ £375m before infln- then the pool will be short of a - 

in' and a combination of too little further £G-£7m. * h erm or e, 1 1 ^ is It . g nQW c | ear t h at the size of 

ey and a crude allocation sys- ,,t ^|, yc [ f hissed nr the AFE pool is so small In relation 

■ BlUS^J^lSW to .he di.n.nd. .h.t are m.da upon 

sively on the autliority that incurs 
them. 


When the allocation system is 
combined with the decisions that 
have determined the size of tile 
pool a curious set of rules for 
survival emerge. Institutions are 
likely to fair best if : 

• the maintaining authority has a 
large rate base ; 

• the maintaining authority 
receives less from the pool ihnn it 
contributes ; 

(g the college made a loss on cater- 
ing lost year but will break even 
this year ; 

• the authority over estimated its 
pool claim, hut not by so much as 
to cause the local unit to rise; 

• the college is able to maintain 
or increase its student numbers, 
particularly of overseas students ; 
Q the college is in Wales. 

Institutions that are unfortunate 
enough not to he able to follow 
these rules will face tholr bleakest 


Friday 


resulted in some colleges, 
.tlcularly die metropolitan poly- 
ihnics, being badly affected, 
lie questions that must now be 
_d centre around how badly will 
ilic sector higher education be 
icted next year. Will some col- 
ts have to close? How many 
f will find that their .iobs are 
risk? Which courses will have 
Stop recruiting students ? 
__>eIlnltivo answers to such ques- 
-..ttris are not yet available as the 
ocation of the now block grant 
individual authorlitos is not 
mown. It is possible to make an 
ftlmate of the colleges and courses 
■at are partlcualily at risk by 
fbklng at the Impact of three fac- 
Tri j the size of the pool, the 
// *■*•* . * . rtthod of allocation and the 

i level of the block grant 

l Element. , . 

EThe size of the pool has been 
nounced. It is £447m for England 
Ad £l7m for Wales. Yet to trans- 
these figures in a manner that 
Bows a meaningful comparison to 
made is extraordinarily, difficult, 
problem centres around the 
in which the allowance for 
tion is Included. In November, 
. the 1980-81 pool was fixed at 
m for England and Wales, now 
nee suggests that inflation in 
has risen by about 26 per cent 
months. So to purchase the 
amount of services the 1981-82 
should be fixdd at about £473m 


natllie 


Given the complexity 
financial arrangements 


of these 
nnd the 


it, that Individual local authorities 
will have to make a choice between 
imposing very substantial cuts on 
their colleges or making up some 
of the deficit from rate revonue- 
A number of authorities did use 
rate revenue to help their colleges 
last year. Even allowing for the 
difficulty imposed by the block 
gram, that number must increase. 

It is ironic that the Government 
should have instituted, a system 
whereby an authority is required 


ently rejected by the Government. 
As a result wo appear to have an 
Oakes tgpe system ^Introduced by 


the bact 


loor without any 

envisaged. 


of the 


vagueness that must surround any to contribute financially to its col 
forecast of inflation it is probable lege, as this idea was first proposed 
that the pool is about 8 per cent by the Oakes committee^ and nppnr- 
smaller in real terms Ilian is re- ~' ! ' *" ‘ 

quires to standstill at the expendi- 
ture levels incurred by colleges 
this year. 

A slight improvement in 1981/82 
is that the method of allocating the 
pool lias been revised so that some 
of the worst aspects of last year's 
distribution can be avoided. How- 
ever, given the size of the pool it 
may be little comfort to an autho- 
rity to know that it has A fairer 
share of resources that are totally 
inadequate. The new allocation 
system has three essential features : 
it readjusts an authority's alloca- 
tion in -Hie light of its actual expendi- 
ture, it limits the loss that an 
authority can incur to a certain 
rate .poundage and it prevents the 
local historic unit cost from rising. 


safeguards originally 

The rules described above for 
financial survival seem arbitary 
and capricious and bear no relation 
to the needs of the public sector 
generally or the efficiency and 
effectiveness of particular liistitu 
tions. Once again one can only 
conclude that the case for 
national body is unanswerable. 


Peter Knight 


The author is a past president b 
Nat fhe and lectures at Plymoytl 
Polytechnic. 


hen the 
ebt collectors 

r ! 

ove in 


The idea of a graduate income tax 


ia the least MkeSJ starter in at pretty 


ec 

hie 


but in the case oE a student loans 
scheme, as against the hypothetical 

improbable field. As The Guardim tax on all graduates, such obj 
so modestly put It: “There is no lions would doubtless be of Jit 
question of the plan being ready for moment, 
the next Budget." Or ever. What The Guardian and so many 

Not only is there precious little others overlook in their certainly 
hard news around' this festive season that' Mrs Tjiatcher ^s the ultimate 
—only email wars Wito few now Ideologue is the 1 totfil pragmatism 
being ' killed in. Itiq/Iran/Afghani- , of ibis 1 Government. ; h ' _ 

stan — but people el so nave; fee The Philosophy of student loans 
™.d. M their minds to farther. read- ‘B , « *• 



to 

In 


The 11 am Fly-the-Flng 747 
New York is absolutely full, 
fact it seems to be more than full, 
since two passengers have been 
allocated the same seat. There is 
some confusion. The cuptaiu 
announces that we cannot leave 
until evoryonc is seated as indicated 
on boarding cards, which in the 
circumstances Is not very helpful. 
_ trust thut this iniphcit a denial of 
a problem is nnt indicative of the 
approach to Iris whale sphere of 
operations. 

Somehow the problem is resolved, 
and the images of the man who 
in the previous week had flown 
around the skyscrapers of Man- 
hattan, strapped to the wing of an 
aircraft, recede. 

New York is hot and humid and 
I immediately regret being prepared 
for rhe Fall drop in temperature 
everyone has warned about. Seventy- 
three degrees with 85 per cent 
humidity does not warrant Damart 
protection. Or even clothes. 


of grey This is n re-flection of 
essential differences between the 
United States and United Kingdom, 
but using these differences as 
counter prescriptions is a pointless 
exercise. 

At lunch as 1 propound a critique 
of behavioural theories of power, 
my attention is drawn to the figure 
of Robert Dahl ambling by our 


table. My avoidance of indigestion 
owes more to physiological nungi 
than to psychological confidence. 


Tuesday 


Saturday 


It is even hatter and stickler than 
tho previous day and I have some 
reservations about my decision to 
take the Amtrack and spend the day 
in Manhattan. After visiting some 
of the usual tourist magnets, the 
Public Library, Empire State Build- 
ing, Macy’s, Broadway and Times 
Square, it starts to rain. I decide 
to walk in the rain since it would 
be difficult to get any wetter. 


Due to the vagueries of the United 
States mail, my trip to MIT is cur- 
tailed. My letters have gone astray 
and my contact has other things 
arranged which cannot be can- 
celled, Rather than spending time 
aeekjng out alternatives, I decide to 
cut my- losses and conserve energies 
for Harvard tomorrow.' 


Wednesday 

At Harvard Business School, I 
address a lunchtime, seminar. It 
develops quickly Into a methodolo- 
gical debate and there Is an* Inter- 
esting discussion about the now so 
often discredited Harvard Case 
Method. It Is arguod by soma 
members that this is a long standing 
research .method and tho develop- 
ment of the idea of a' Harvard case 
leaching method is seen as a. some- 
what unfortunate development. 
" Short cases n ore not compatible 
with the Harvard research tradition. 


Humidity I learn, is a mere (to New . j t sfiQa1a that studies such as Bey- 
. .w- -- " “ rion's “Working for Ford” would 


Yorkers) 86 per cent. The streets 
on Saturdays are very quiet ; one 
store announces; “ Yes we are open 
Saturdays." This has its bonus, how- 
ever, in the reduction qf hustlers. 


be regarded as closer to this re- 
search tradition ■.than much, of what 
passes for the “Harvard Meiiiod * 

-v ^ - In United Kingdom management 

presumably because they would be toac hl ng . Ail Is not loit 

. Not Tangly In view 0 « *1., 


parade __ 

the essentially cosmopolitan nature 
of this enigma of a city is under- 
lined 


there is some support for my argu- 
ment that epistemology needs to ba 
treated more .problematically; al- 
though some ore opposed to tread- 


Sunday 


-ihg what they regard : as a path of 
epistemological anarchy, -il- .aUggest 
that the. structure of domination in 


iM 

ts&Ssi 


3*N 


r l LTadumr;ax fc p”o»; & has become a nice 

52P Wd x w . 

What is actually under conslddra- * anting, it J* a. 
tion is that hoary did chestnut:; a miniose rather than ideoltffcy. „ 

■ mixed grant/loans System. It crops 
Up every Hve years or so. •• it 


B ill • 

eoldjiy.. - ,• 

‘ AH objective can rernabi cUijstmit 




IfVv >■ 


van 

■Sti’aubensee, yfBB , the minister re* 
sponsible, during t^e HeatH Govern- 
ment, the DBS put up a paper on. 


loans' for postgraduates only. Van 
fih.nuhpnzep himself had argued 


even though .the ' road', is quite 
dearly not straight and harrow. 
Bends and -detours, not U-tUrn4, 
ire the political order of the day. 
The hunt for U-turh4 has tended 
to cloud the judgment of not a few 
comtnentatorsi The Government 
believes its own rhetoric In . so far 
It. sees our only chnnce_ for 







the Tort" oT abie gadfly one ra|ght 
expect to ba attracted to the notion. 


eith Hampson 

)u may ask what" there is (o write one^of^the reasons** why there is 
mut on education during the 6Uc h a regular, cyclical review of 
irfehnas and: New Year season. loans option Is the r spiralUog 


answer is not much— although burden of student nvrintehance on 
'flian did its beat with that public expenditure. But in theory 
, nary leading . headline; Bt least. loans would also allow the 
levy '. tday • her ' puti pq , WpdR-j - higher: education System tp eKpand 
^ more freely and to giYe fuHer play 


option „■ the , Prim® ..Minis to/ Am called 

have been taken by the summer. 

One thing not allowed for, how- 
ever, U new public .spending pre- 
cisely whiit In;;. the short term 
■ GovBrnrnent-ryn . loans scheme 

entails, , -.v ■/ 

the qnl 


So I would guo^sThAt the W 

iS 

y proved pretty keen ijecentlsr to -got 
^jelr hands on- the. **’" ‘ “““* 


IS Pestohwas dally- ¥he'sUeof Joaji {jjjj 

* like saylng : “The Goyerq- . ing w {th, the idefi i &? tudgtt siudflh^ ov !m ' 

may -oFfe- Reg ft. 



j^Js Understood that ahput 
fRslbnitiee are .-being" canvassed. 


The purpose of my visit is to 
follow up some recent research-, 
contacts and today I .drive up to 
New Haven in preparation for’ a 
Scheduled visit to Yale ' University. 
Driving is more enjoyable in . Sun 


organisations ‘ is constructed end 
sustained in a complex world, of 
symbolic a rtrfact whtrit relies upon 
the essential ambiguity of symbols. 
Analysis therefore needs to prdt.ee^ 
in a way which can .lead ta a “ capi 
turiug ,r 'of this ambiguity, rather 
than proceeding in more traditional 


day's traffic although I still miriage waYsr which mnerally lehd to’ its 
ship between New Haven and Yale. 

In thd aFternoon I watch the nraj • , . . - ' v.: 

game in the World Series Baseball TUnfc/lAT/ *; r .; , ' 

2nd see Philadelphia Phillies take a 1 nUXS ( Uq.y . 

3-2 Ifiad, thus requiring one 'more back to New York felves fia 

their first-ever ^ World ^maVvello” 

Serle *' ’ fonaee at mistime of year. Although ’ 

the. leaves are now falling In the 
Northernmost States; Jn Connecticut 

Monday l - , : 

liif 1 tKfl Anil, oi* fhfi _ Slldddfl 



sodologlst, 

discussTon oii .. 

that the study ot organiwionB pas . ^ ye5 

to be .uaderialcetl wjmi roap^ ct , tq ' whit* ephtrasts so much' with . 

societal ton that of argap-; S^prdcMi ^f decdy;«uil death; 
iza tions can indeed be seep as ■ 

means of achieving legitimation . of ■■■■■■■■■MIMnHgH 

Friday 

nollcv formation. J niShnf® since. my Inst : viMi,.ja-yaars 


An* ora a n bz a tio na I sociologist tolls ago. Gone art tho screaming posters, ^ 
ihAof hi* experiences as a. member “Give A dollar “ 
of, tho committee . looking at the and. there tiles* of .t^'.bvert obie*- - 
future of pubflc television in ^Tew ' gton .vtf grfeetoQSs. 

4 • — ■ *■ • *' — *- YieUtam / Watergaie / Ir&n.- Ameri.- 

can* are «4«o rnpr^s cyiikal.- Ym the 
cWRty roinams, (“Thank ; 
canfug**. .“Haye a . med 


York. Ha 1 sees his Involvement, not 
from, a primary- interest in . gaining 
access to research data, (the portiCi- 
pant , tic . observer) or evtti in 
maklrtg sbclologlcb! Inputs to tlie 
formation of policy (the observer as 
but as A duty .which 


surface 

OU for vbuiu» a. • - 

ay ”, f ‘ You're weleome '). FeritapS • • 

iwio ti- 


more relaxed 


I am tho one 



.participant), hut as 4 duty which 
fs a fundamental . and necessary 

part of' tho conception of tha nca- __^ T ... . 

" public resource “ again not to attempt gooerallfeatlona ■ 
« tusd <tha parti cl* of thfs nfculrifariouS. land..'' 

\ -Further,, he 

:: Daytd Gou^dijig 


domic as a 

which should be . ... 

pant, os’ lwticlnent). Further, 
makes no denial of. tliq ** conserve- : 
live ” orientation 6E much American 
sociology; and confirms ■■ his; view 
that this is due not so much of the 
absence of a strong Marxist tradi- 
tion. but of tho associated “ shades 


The author is ; sanepr fetlw'er in In- >■; 
dusttial relations, at '.Hull College’ of 
Higher Bducation, : 'l ■ 
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I see {lut Chat tenon has a brand 
iit-iv briefcase. Pathetic. Stuffed 
witli book*. Although its common 
kimwloilt'e that the man’s illiterate. 
Let's not he mean, Gordon, If 
muinmv wants to surprise her ‘mar* 
veil mis hnjr ’ at Yule tide then who 
ore we to carp. After all if ihc 
poor devil is tuo naive to know that 
‘itiilus is inversely related to the 
condition of one’s office luggage, 
with top marks (going to Untie like 
Oilers who bring their books to 
work in a Tescu currier, then he’s 

hardly ruil- gmkie. 

t.'iiu'i iund the way he flashes it 
tmniml. 

Miiiiii, A little jealous, nre we ? 
Didn’t >mi like any o[ your own 
presents ? 

Not hud. Not had. 

Cot anything to swop tills year ? 
Interested in an Isaiuh Berlin? 
Concepts and Categories "i, 

Nu. I’crsmial Inipre» 5 ions. 

Oh dear, I doubt if you’ll shift that 
one. • 

Wliv not ? Lovely book. Just hnp- 
to he n second copy. Cost £0.50. 
Wkt been opened. I’ll take five. 
Van’ll be lucky. I (elf you, in our 
nc*:k of tlio woods, llcr I Ins were as 
common this Christmas as J. R. 
After -shavb and Soap-on-o-Ropc. 

Couldn't move for them, At one 
sta^e we had three In the same 
rontii. Two we were exporting to 
pretentious relatives in the Home 
Counties and one which had just 
arrived for me from the Aged P. 
l it be prepared to throw in a John 
Julius Norwich. 

What's that ? 

Y m U k,, 2 w - ^ftristttiiK Cracker*. Best 
sellar. Sort .of book of anecduics 
had things. 

A bit Frank Muirlshi? 

.Vev, Slightly. ' . • 

(Sounds more of ft. threat than a 
coma-on. Bit like throwing in' p f ouc 
pound bo* of liqueur chocolates. 
Wall, ydien I've finished the last 
chapter JU be prepared to offer 
Click- a i half-priqa. r ■ j 

prick’s OrwelL .Yoii must be joking, 
wwat do you mean ? . Good book.- 

rien y 4 for' the moment. 
Although one' Cant help thinking 
that Wmo of tile slightly exagerrated 
.praise may stem Groin reviewers* 

, surprise that a political scientist is 
«P*hie of stringing together , more 
thane couple, of readable sentences, 
rto, no, 
it's: just 
auction. Ou 

kindhu Cricks around, this Christ- 
nuts like After Eights. Its- bccomo * 
torn* of Yu let Wo currency. - .V 

; y 

Iff .he puf lb 
* *hfc rtetiye go* 

iSoib tbit he hated the book' on the 
■round-* that Crftk foilefid ^ grasp 
the deeply reacljorfary nature , or 

Ci Lda f ) n ; Homage to 




Sir,— -The National Union of Stu 
dents welcomes articles which 
demonstrate in the words of ‘The 
THF.S itself, “just how regressive 
our system of student awards lias 
become '\ NUS has repeatedly 
pointed out the inequity of the cur- 
rent grants system and how it 
cun tributes to the maintenance of 
an elitist and socially top-heavv 
education system. However, both 
yonr leader (THES, December 19) 
and Professor Mark Blaug will 
really have to try harder to under- 
stand some of the real problems of 
the awards system, and come up 
with genuine attempts to reform 
its ** hamfistcdiiess ", 

It is necessary to comment on 
Professor Blaug’s particular 
iosoI to tnx 
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pro- 


posal to tnx Erupts as part of family 
income. Professor Blaug claims that 

it grunts were not means-tested 
hut instead treated as addiiionnl 
tariilly income tuxublc at ihe going 
rate, they would probably be worth 
lets to high income parenrs and 
“tore to low-income parenrs". 
j£r- r v * even ' n ' own terms it is 
difficult to see how this system 
wmild benefit poor families, since 
it would actually mean that, those 
now in possess inn of a full grant 
v.nuld. in fuel, lose out becuusc they 
would he paying tux an ir as part 
°» family in came. It would uctunlly 
innke pnmer families worse off tliuii 
iliey currently ure. 

1’rofcssn Bln hr moreover over- 
btiites Ins case. Tile possession oF a 


“ modest ” house and payment of 
" average '* life insurance premiums 
would not imply a gross income 
£3,000 to £5,000 in excess of residual 
income. Twenty-one per cent of 
dwellings are owned outright ; 
most parents of students will be 
paying substantial capital pay- 
ments which gain no relief under 
the means test. 

Second, there is in fact' nothing 
new in saying that "rite means 
tests applied to student grants are 
systematically biased in favour of 
high-menme families." 

This fact lias been known to 
both the DES and NUS for years 
and does not depend oil an analysis 
pf ihe 1975 FES figures to back 
it up. The NUS would like to know 
where Professor Blaug has been 
for the past five years if he- has 
only just woken up to that fact. 
IbiS i long bout of intellectual 
inertia is- compounded by a failure 
to_ present the 1975 statistics in a 
critical fashion. Precisely because 
the DES has been aware of the' 
biases in the system, and more 
precisely because of the pressure 
applied by NUS over the years, 
the system lias been ameliorated 
since 1975 in ways which have not 


its being phased out as quickly 
as possible. For instance, last year 
a major part of our presentation 
to the Govern meiit was concerned 
with the introduction of a housing 
allowance (instead of the mnrtgagc 
interest allowance) which would 
ensure that housing costs of parents 
whatever their nature, would be 
given some relief. This would 


roud to radical ref.... 
system. et0r ® 

In conclusion, then i, i 

?a.d that Professor 

is both superficial and £‘ 
und does nothing to maff 
tern mm-e equit-iblc tfft 1 ! 

.ml. The THES Kafe.H 
the task must be to ,3 
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Obviously have benefited "those''not IT Jus s' ineqll w ^ 

paying mortgage interest but incur- that “ -*»- — We 
ring other costs such as rent. 

Sadly, the Government felt itself 
unable to introduce such a scheme, 
but if Professor Blnug wants to 
devote some time to research which 
would genuinely ameliorate the 
means test, then we would be 
happy to consult with him on this 
pomt. He may also be interested 
to find that the NUS argued (when 
there was discussion on the child 
tax allowance) that the full yield 
from the child tax allowance to the 
parents of students should have 
been used to make the scale more 
equitable between high and low 
income earners and substantially 

status 
tent] 

which favours high income parents 


the principle of 
(in a monetary sense) 1 ? 
education is one that i 
defended against the n 
ot politicians and 
pinching economy of Go, 
(as well as the crocodile 
senior academics aiid 
r,Q J?f leatIer writers). 

NUS is currently 
discussions with the 
year’s grants review. We 
in the light of these a 
helpful comments in yos? 
we can depend on the* 
whole-hearted support of 
for our attempts to 


ax grants not 



curves. used for the same purpose. These 

proposals, even ypur leader-writer 
and Professor Blaug must be forced 
to agree, do not represent " a 
conservative defence of the status 


The NUS would like this to go 
much fun her, and if Professor 
Blaug would care to look behind 
the headlines of student grant 
claims, ho would find that we have 
nrgued over the yours for reforms 
In the means *tost, with a view to 


quo Nor are they as simplistic 
as Professor Blaug makes out. 
They are. rather, milestones on the 


fsnjLrrJsrs Ms 

Timt i S d ; g£b « 


Theology and the history professor 

of your journal's reviewer election wlflch'Uo* * PretSsor K°enyon 'u reas^n^r^ayfng %V V?** f V j ty 
policy in connexion with the Alter- lecommeiidinB ha< h^n n , Z." ul : i° .A aying the toi ? a y 

iiaiive Service Book 1980. Your 
issue (December 12) roviawud works 
mi liiei-iiturc, rucu, the third world, 
agriculture, mathematics and Riiimul 
reproduction, l-'ach was dealt with 
by s professinnai in the appropriate 
field. Why, then, was the review 
of the ASB handed to a historian ? 

At firsi t he reason appears obvious. 

Like all the mein -strands of. our 

liturgy lias a So an historian 

li^ortunaiely^how^ 

inrian select Id was the preEesso, ofi 33?^ S J r t he will help' in^do 'ttetTs‘ well as it 

histoiy at Hull, who elected to piecemeal nrnrnHni-i^nfi 6 ^ !* V '' i^ a 9 a P be done today is something we 
SC"" ,h * of a professor of di?c! X? 'LiZL - sel 5 c - t{n S shall not know imniedlatelv. f 


c„ - - •••— — —— ««..» « social 
tact, noi a private recommendation I 
L.ven an the chosen ground, how- 
ever, this review leaves much to 
lie desired in terms of scholarly 
seriousness and thoroughness, tn 
say iintlnng of the impartiality and 
ttiu common professional standards 


juzc Christ as the King of Glory. 
A.- ? pite of ri,e cadences of 

tiie BCP. there are even more who 
do not even rochgnlzc God as God. 
Neither phrase, however, Is notlflca- 
tory. Anyone with the slightest 
knowledge ot contemporary philo- 
sophy of language (Professor Ken- 




things are now clear about 
Government’s attitude to 
dent grants. The first' is that 
9(1981 they are determined to 
itfcrtake a substantial reform of 
present system of student 
port. The second is that this 
_orni should take the form of 
'(partial replacement of grants by 
ns. No doubt Dr Rhodes Boyson 
concluded after IB months of 
ping the • pool and “broad 
ers " that it Is in his own 
Ideal interest to concentrate his 
rt on a single, concrete, visible, 


orate reform of 
without reference 


student 
to this 


support 
wider 

policy. Sadly (or happily) the pre- 
sent Government, although it has 
prejudices about the future shape 
of higher education, appears to have 
no settled policy. So it is a safe 
assumption that its interest in stu- 
dent grants is exclusively financial. 

The second thing that is unclear 
is the detailed mechanism that the 
Government might propose to pre- 


tax which would certainly be very 
controversial and would also prob- 
ably present important technical 
and definitional difficulties. The 
Inland Revenue is extremely un- 
likely to welcome such a proposal 
from the DES should it ever be 
made. In addition the use of the 
tax system to regulate social bene- 
fits is a much larger question which 
no sensible Government can aford 
to start answering in a disorganized 


duce the mixed economy of grants and piecemeal way by Introducing 
The simplest 'antT most straight! or- 


and loans they apparent! 


Isage. 



lowever, 


greater access (ancludJaj , 

{SlJ'i 0 - 1 7®L* , * an * i> - * d 4‘ i *fw«u *•«««** — - **■ 

f!rPaii° °® n8 ’ n .° ra “ivjii jjicorns the motive for this reform. 

uttracnv ® tbeje^ fJ-lr purely a financial mcasuro 
J? .°r e , or , t ' VD of tliw Aj iV reduce public expenditure by 
nnisned their educstiga. . lvolvitig private money in student 
upport on commercial, thnt is 
LEIGHTON ANDREWS, epayablc, terms ? Or is this 
Vice-President (Welfare),' , r oposed reform to bo an instru- 
National Union of Studem of wider policy, to he used 

’ , I 7“ — “ — o steer students to courses that 

Pointless cuts -V c* most relevant to our national 

seeds? To take just two examples, 
SfePi ,ate « round rfl f :i s perfectly possible to manlpu 
ji i • Decem her 19) Iftfe tne student support system to 
ediy lead to even ItirtferthK^our engineering students at the 
in discretionary graftl»HiwK<pense of sociology students, or 

itudents in non-adyanced further 
Iducation at the expense of those 
h traditional higher education. 
•Alter all, the present system deli- 
irately does not discriminate _ be- 
pen students in different decl- 
ines (with very minor exceptions), 


things advantaged groups, “ negative 
■«“ M nc l ear -. Tho_firsl 

and substantial participation of the 
private financial sector or the 
attempt to redtico public expendi- 
ture will be frustrntad. 

There are two subsidiary prob- 
lems. First, to make such a regime 
both attractivo- to the lender and 
bearable to the borrower in a time 
of very high interest rates like the 
present, the Government might be 
expected to provido a subsidy to 
bridge the gap. Second, if in addi- 


odd new taxes. 

A third option — a much bettor 
bet than the first two — is to seek 
to make student grants tax- 
Far better than repayable 
or graduates taxes are taxable 
grants. Of course, this would not 
be easy- It would hardly be palat- 
able to Dr Boyson because it would 
not require the introduction of 
loans hi nil. It might bo unattrac 
tivc to students because to make 
their parents pay tax on their grants 
might appear to undermine their 
standing as adults. It would no 
doubt run into the same kind of 
objections from the Inland Revenue 
as the graduate tax. 

But such a scheme would not 
be without precedent. The tax 
allowance for children paid to mar 


A sense of 
ordure in 
Killorglin 



easier target tlum mandaxj 
In one area though, thi ci| 
discretionary grants ' artuft 
to more government tqawj 
spent. Many students of ks~ 
wish to qualify bj^ taking a 
full-time foundation or 


tion die interest paid by the bor- rled men was abolished to P ay for 
rower was roado tax deductible, as child benefit Which 4s i»aid directly 
with mortgages, the effective sav- to the wife. That, Is ' not so ^ very 
mg in public expenditure might be different from taxing Parents _ on 
rather modest— perhaps too modest their own Income plus the state 
to be worth the inevitable aggravo- grants pa d to their s udent ch d- 
ri 0 n ? ran, and paying unconditional 

A second option Is to introduce grants to all students with the pro- 
a graduate, tax (although despite feeds As maiden Itmaylack ha 


11.12 . »*icroie or a pro lessor of discrete nninre in Fn..i, « .—iw.ni b -man not unow immediately. /• 

Ll 0 | d e ^ S . 0, u 1 essentia,l y theolo- of each Onlv^a {“ V ?2f r 1 r ro f «sioii.al etiquette,. apart from 

gical product being, reviewed by a floid U rn'nohu'^fr ^ ona i t L e P 01 ’* 1 important factors, makes it 
professor of history as f he (more it?. !is2,.' e ?P ab,t of -.-Gtaeeniloii f.he inappropriate for ™ ,7 “ u 
than thd$£ of the theoloElcal S 1SSFA toIVVS!*- Tf° rk - ih "iwemmij o™tl,e wav thl 
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fncreqsirig. problem), th 
pre forced Into' taking i 
degree or equivalent con* 
need help to finance their 
One might argue tliatlbe 
*nen( is right, to encouraie, 
ants to broaden' the baft * 
education. But this is (oil 
preference of. many shi ' 
■ciudinH.some. pnrtJculSijy 
and also of tlie accoua.Nirt 
fesslon, which at present s^ 
to keep open a ndn-gradw 
,to quaiificatiph. . I(. mo* 
illogical and o Vmsth df' 
refuse n . student- H J 0h« . 
but . to provide n 
Instead for the same 
equivalent), , plus • two 
years of study which . to? 
did not necessarily. wiih w jf 
Yours faithfully, 

■RICHARD NUNNS,'- ' i“. *£.' 
Chairman. CODAS Polyttchat 
Liaison Group, ■; . > 'sr-; 1 
Brighton Polytechnic; 
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Many teenagers have a 1 , 
their preference ‘ for stu 
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But those in higher education 
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meat committee. If so, there 3s a 
good argument • for*, gradping ■ tne 
nettle of ■ disbanding sixth .forma in 
the near futut'e while school closures 
• ^ “ in terms 

uch rewrltten version of the re- bandwagon too soon. There couto oigom i«an a™ P“^«5 0u g“l 
t on educational provision for be dangers in creating a ^ ImSl 
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Labour's' : proposed) ; education 

many autlioritles towards tertiary participation rates mart tertiary 
colleges regardless of any Govern- colleges ever could. 
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iOO-yeor-o)d Cruelty to Animals, Act 
r and .protracted 
e Lords, pact of 
caused by ParHn 
wait for the oom- 

less stringent EEC 

And the anti-vivisection 


away the best opportunity for 
colourful writing, as many pub- 
lished letters confirm, and it^ tins 
certainly bcon for mo as good nn 
opportunity as any. I remember 
starting to write a letter on .an 
nernplcmo in Parte, while waiting 
to fly to the Far East, and describ- 
ing a frighteningly formidable 
woman flitting on the other side of 
the gangway, who was, 3 convinced 
tnysolf as I went on writing, a top 
member of SMERSH or SPr-CTRE : 
and when we were suddenly nil 
hurried out of the plarte. nnc. put 
in another (a better plane, said the 
stewardess, it works better than the 
other one) she had disappeared ; 
perhaps my writing had been 
watched on a monitor and she had 
been taken away arid despatched. 

If my writing was as effective as 
that, I thought, I would watch 
everyone like a hawk and keep on 
writing as I had always done ou 
my travels - 

I wrote regularly to a girl at 
home when I was travelling around 
lLaly on the back of a motorcycle 
for two months, but the letters 1 
on joyed writing most were on a 
long visit with a friend to Ireland, 
partly hitchhiking and partly in 'rtn 
idiosyncratic ally decrepit car which 
we hired in Cork. What launched 
me was a visit for a few days to. a 
strange -man in a dirty cottage on 
n mountain in the Wicklow IIllls. 
He had had somo connexion with 
the theatre in Dublin. He kept n 
lot of lettors. What he did not want 
in the way of letters- or books or 
newspapers or food wrappers, or 
empty tins he throw on the floor 
and onco a week he opened a thc 
front door and swept the lot itilo 
the front garden which as a result 
was a disgusting end romantic work 
of expressive ait. 

lfe either, showed us or quoted 
a letter from Sean O’Casey, to the . 
managers of the Gate Theatre in 
Dublin which started with the 
memorable phrase, “ You and your 
fucking theatre . . Here it seemed 
was a promising formula for literary 
distinction, and creative manage- 
ment. Think, of the electric effect 
such a Jotter would have on all 
sorts of respectable officials and 
leaders of society. For months after- 
wards I started writing letter* with 
that endearing form or address--- to 
a bishop and his diocese, a vice- 
chancellor and hi* university,, a 
college principal, a contractor, a 
politician.'' In the end I ' always 
thought better ol it ; on the tour, 
however, all such inhibitions, wera 
removed; Having no reason, to write 
to anyone-, wpli. known (l.^itln.t 
knrtw anyone ‘well: known $nyway) .1 
juft wrote to. a girl "friend in. that 
friendly- way,- 

Once the barriers were' down- 1 
found everything- urgent for descrip- 
tion. We turned up -accidentally one 
afternoon in time for the Focb .Fair 
at KilloreHn in the west of Ireland.:, 
an annual event which lasts (several 
days and culminates in Irish, fashion 
with the .sacrifice of a. goat. Not 
only all tiie farmers and daalfcf* but 
all the tinkers from the whole of 
Ireland — and probably the whole of 
the world— bad turned up with their 
horses and cows and. donkeys and 
any other animal -that needed to. 
evacuated itself in tha main street. 
I had never seen such manure, with 


Patrick Nuttgens 

Among tha pleasures of the Christ- 
mas vacation, especially if liko this 
years’ it lias been too long delay od, 
is tho opportunity, since it is llkoly 
to be too cold to sit outside, too wet 
to go walking untl too windy to 
stand around sketching, to do 
nothing hut read. Like most 
academics with a lot of manage- 
ment awaiting and too much bumph 
to subjoct to the skills of fast 
reading, I have n list in my mind of 
several hundred books which I am 
going to road sometime. It is even 
more of a pleasure not to rend any 
of them but instead to settle down 
with a book or two which have just 
coma into one’s hands and demand 
nothing more than simple enjoy- 
ment. . , , . 

1 Simple enjoyment would, on the 
other hand, be a slipshod descrip- 
tion of any serious reaction to 
Evelyn Waugh’s letters, which ; I 
have just finished reading with 
intermittent laughter and repulsion 
at the funny, caustic and sometimes 
hilariously Innaccurate comments of 
this gruesome man. It was faintly 
satisfying . to 1 ifind. in, one 1 of- the 
many admirable footnotes a - refer- 
ence- to me, though not ■ by name, 
which Connects with 'a story about 
Waugh and the Edinburgh rectorial 
election- which I used in on earlier - 
copy of this journal. A supporter 
ol Waugh is quoted as writing that 
the affair . was ■ • «" interestingly 
uneven and ultimately violent. It 
was the: only time I have been 
beaten unconscious by a rival firm 
with hockey ^sticks V Well, • that 
Was me and I suppose there i* some 
satisfaction in being recorded, even 
anonymously. • ■ 

1 Waugh surely wrote those letters 
for ultimate publication. Perhaps 

there ja something about that pros- 

pect wWch lends to the habit- a * steady drizzle during a t * w warm 
brutality, invective and.- callousness jays it was rich and deep. . I wrote 
that might disfigure ujtruly pri- to the girl .a description of the- 
vdte communication. The . , editor manure which was,- I believe^ :Uo 
remarks that fats lawyer had pointed -best bit of writing l.had ever dona, 
but over ISD potentially, libellous Not even Dickons making the, most 
passage?; : ' ' . of the London fog at the start, of 

At any rate die letters are much Bleak .House made, more of.it than 
ihore entertaining than the pre- . ji. .< a. -u.-i wiwrftn 
viously published diaries. The dif- 
ference. someone remarked,- was 
caused by the fact that he wrote 


SriinkiYc 

would 


ou 


nfa 


t have 
e the 


T did of the shit of Killorglin. , 

■ The essence of -the • problem - 
■(which -I'amoflldudy getting; Sound ! 
to) is to .whom.. the letters .arq ad- 
dressed — and,- perhaps rashly, sent, 
To write a good letter you have 
to, ha fond of tli® parson you are 
writing to arid Preferably deeply in 
love. But the influence of a fynb 
tally English, education is tp make 
Jt difficult to, express, that love 
adequately end , so it seems best 
to wr Ue - about ' external , events .with 
all the vividness of. wanting to en- 
tertain and be remembered- .Why 

g when he is orunK, thAt should-; require jj,e Obscenities 

not . do when he iS 'ft O'Casey*' (the rest of this letter 
• 1 . ■ V: was ev<jn better) or. the mrtmito of 


his letters, in the mqrnlng when i ito 
was sober and' hifl diary .at night 
wrheu - he vrtto d 

thought' ■ that ----- 

diaries funnier than the letters but 


in practice the opposite Ss usually 
the case. As a famous Scottish Judgq 
remarked ‘Jn the eighteenth century 
about a violent : prisoner"- whose 
defence was- that he had , been 
■runk at the time, “ If a man will 
_o such- a thing when he is drunk, 
what will/he - * ’ 

sober? " ■' ■ • 

: Drunk or sober, by night or morn 
ling, I have been thinking it is time 
1 started -writing: letters kgai» t ; so 
that, someone may one : day feel 1 liko 


KlUoiglirt 
pided, 


I have never quite . de- 
laFtent. was 


Whnt tvan juat as imnoFts 

%3S 

stem and demands 
here are oqademtra 
who should payer for' their, own 
sake . be -alljO woo to write letters 
because, however mild and charit- 
able they are- in conversation, as 
soon as tbfly get behind a type- 
writer they pour out excoriating 
• pages of abuse, rich with Invective, 
perception and wit, I suppose tho 
distance bnd safety of letter writipg 
sets them free. Me too. 


asinine people, who need to bo 
Insulted In. same hnmortaj way and 
reduced, to Jawing ttlscomtort - The 
problem, is that j . ^ 


writo those letters piul | perhaps 
there is a regsop^,-;:- C ; \v ' 

My writing, was i tiUt, nearly 
f«n l;w?fl ? stodeiit and 

npeciqHy when 
' ng is far and 























